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Pathfinders 


An advertisement of 


the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


<parneme 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
discovered America, 
thus adding a new 
world to the old. Alexander 
Graham Bell discovered the 
telephone, giving the nations 
of the earth a new means of 
communication. Each ven- 
tured into the unknown and 
blazed the way for those who 
came after him. 


The creating of a nation- 
wide telephone service, like 
the developing of a new 
world, opened new fields for 
the pathfinder and the pio- 
neer. The telephone, as the 
modern American knows it, 


(a) 


rs 


has been made possi- 
ie by the doing of a 
multitude of things 
in the realms of research, 
engineering and business 
administration. 

Its continued advance- 
ment requires constant effort 
in working upon a_ never- 
ending succession of seem- 
ingly unsolvable problems. 


Because it leads the way 
in finding new pathways for 
telephone development, the 
Bell System is able to pro- 
vide America with a nation- 
wide service that sets the 
standard for the world. 
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MARK 
HOPKINS 


San Francisco 





San Francisco’s newest hotel revives the hospitality 
of “Days of Gold and bids you welcome now! 


On y a moment from theatres and shops, yet aloft in 
the serene quiet of Nob Hill. G Smartly furnished guest- 
rooms, single or en suite... . and beneath the towering 
Strudture, a garage, reached by hotel elevator. Cuisine 
by the famous Vor. § Destined to take its place among 
the noted hotels of the world, the Mark Hopkins is an 
unexcelled stopping-place for travelers. 
OFFICIALLY OPENED DECEMBER 4, 1926 





Geo. D. SmitH Pres. & Managing DireGor § Wu P.Taytor Resident Mer. 
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What’s What on the Editor’s Desk 


VERLAND MONTHLY has al- 

ways been noted for its fiction 
stories, and many of the tales told in its 
earlier issues are still preserved in vol- 
ume form and referred to as gems. The 
everyday man and woman are not look- 
ing for literary gems, but are seeking 
to pass away a few moments in reading 
something that will take hold of the 
mind entirely, obliterating all other 
thoughts, momentarily gripping the 
heart and exciting the emotions. Mr. 
Eric Taylor has given us an interest- 
compelling narrative with an element of 
newness in “Tiny” . . . Yes, how often 
do we do the opposite of what we at 
one time felt our only pleasure in life! 


P| 


pale story of interest in this 
issue is that of “The Outside Dog” 
by Emile Jansen. This story is founded 
on fact and the Outside Dog was a 
reality. Emile Jansen is perhaps one of 
the few companions of Jack London for 
whom London always preserved a deep- 
rooted affection. Mrs. Jack London was 
so taken with the sincerity of the story 
that she asked Mr. Jansen for a copy 
to be placed among Jack London’s books 
and private papers. No man with red 
blood may read this story without feel- 
ing the thrill of the North country be- 
cause the account follows truth so 
closely. 


P| 


667PHE ONE-WAY STREET” is 

the first of a series of articles on 
traffic which is being prepared for Over- 
land Monthly by Kirkpatrick Smith, Jr. 
It has been through the co-operation 
of Chief of Police Daniel J. O’Brien of 
the San Francisco police department in 
allowing Mr. Smith to study traffic in 
- the Bay City through the eyes of a 
traffic officer in uniform that this ma- 
terial has been collected. Appreciation 
is also extended to Captain Casey, acting 
head of the traffic division, for placing 
at Mr. Smith’s disposal every facility 
for his enlightenment and information 
on traffic problems. 


“T wish to say that I have met many 
police officers during my life,” said Mr. 
Smith when he handed in this article, 
“but I can honestly state that I have 
never met police heads who are more 
interested in the welfare of the com- 
munity they serve, and who are more 
gentlemanly and loyal to their oath of 
office or more efficient in their work 
than Chief O’Brien and Captain Casey. 


“T might add further that the support 
they receive from the people in this com- 
munity is far from being whole souled ; 
the people of San Francisco, to a great 
extent, are unappreciative of the effi- 
ciency of these two men and the heart- 
breaking tasks which are theirs to per- 
form, with a force of men which is 
lacking in numbers, and often over- 
worked in many cases, by virtue of its 
loyalty to its superior officers. 


“Chief O’Brien is one of the most 
popular police chiefs in the United 
States.” 


The fact that Daniel J. O’Brien is 
president of the Police Chief’s Associa- 
tion of the United States speaks pro- 
foundly as to his efficiency in police af- 
fairs. 


Do 


TARTING with this issue, Overland 

will select at least two essays a 
month. The first two are by R. L. 
Burgess and W. T. Fitch. The third is, 
perhaps, out of classification but we 
trust Overland readers will’ find some- 
thing lasting in its contents. While we 
may or may not believe in astrology it 
will be interesting to note what Miss 
Fest has to say in her essay. 


- 


OM WHITE, who has done much 
reviewing of books during 1926 for 
Overland, takes over the department 
with January, 1927. Mr. White also 
will answer and direct any one to read- 
ing material if addressed at Overland 
Monthly. That he can ably handle the 
department has been proven by his faith- 
ful work during the entire year 1926. 


ITERATURE, art and history will 
be represented by Phillips Kloss, 
Alan Yantis, Aline Kistler and Frank 
Staples. Kloss and Yantis give us 
stories; Aline Kistler, “An Artist in 
Search of a New Medium,” and Frank 
Staples, “Railroading in the Early 
Eighties.” 


Ba 


ON STANDS 25TH OF MONTH 

City of Paris, Emporium, Crock of 
Gold, Clift Hotel, Ayers Circulating 
Library, Whitcomb, Paul Elders, Foster 
& Orear, Phelan Building, Golden Gate 
News, Goldsmith’s, DeYoung Building, 
Flood Building, Merchants Exchange 
Building, Californian Hotel, Standard 
Brand Cigar Stores, R. W. Levey, Rei- 
gers Book Store. Write Overland 
Monthly for list of outside newstands 
or concerning subscriptions. 


» 


HEN you think of Overland 

Monthly think of it as the Mirror 
of the West, for you will find it exactly 
that, reflecting industry, commerce, 
literature, art and history of the West 
in each issue. Our February number 
will contain an article on industry, for 
which you will be grateful after read- 
ing. The amount of dollars saved in one 
year by the advanced business methods 
of the Sperry Flour Company is not 
only amazing but of great commercial 
value to the West. 


February Overland will also enlighten 
you about San Francisco. Do you know 
that the best ice-cream man in the 
United States is in San Francisco with 
one of the leading ice-cream manufac- 
turers of the city? Do you know that 
also the best chocolate man in the United 
States is here in San Francisco? Do 
you know that San Francisco has right- 
fully claimed the best furrier in the 
United States and that the best pastry 
chef in the United States is in San 
Francisco? In all probability you don’t, 
but you will know after reading Feb- 
ruary Overland Monthly. 
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JANUARY CONTRIBUTORS IN 
BRIEF 


RANK STAPLES, who gives us the 

theatrical story of the nineteen 
eighties is with the caste of Heaven 
Tappers, an Edwin Carew production 
which recently was seen in San Fran- 
cisco at the Columbia Theatre. Mr. 
Staples is now with the company in Los 
Angeles, where they expect to enjoy a 
large run at the Columbia Theatre. 
Some of us will remember Staples in his 
parts in the Mission Play which is given 
each year in Los Angeles. 


ARTHA L. BAKER is from Por- 

terville, California. Miss Baker 
has written much for the newspapers 
and is well acqainted with the national 
parks throughout California. 


ARRY DANIEL is a member of S. 
W. Straus & Company and is an 
authority on finance. We hope to carry 
from time to time such articles as ‘““The 


Value of Noise.” 
LINOR HERSEY, who gives us 


“Suicide” in Bits of Verse, is the 
wife of Harold Hersey, who himself is 
a poet as well as one of the most popular 
editors in the East. Perhaps Hersey’s 
“Singing Rawhide” was inspired by the 
poetical genius of his young wife. 


ATTIE LOIS FEST is a member 

of the San Francisco branch of 
American Pen Women. Her time is not 
confined entirely to writing. She spends 
some of the day reading horoscopes, pro- 
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The Ou Way Street , 


UMANITY is on a one-way 
street, rushing headlong into the 
future. It doesn’t want to stop, 

it can’t turn back, it doesn’t want to be 
passed on the way, and it doesn’t want 
to stay in line, it doesn’t want to be 
molested. 

' Humanity is infested with a conta- 
gious disease, which is nothing else but 
a lust for speed. This disease is spread- 
ing with alarming rapidity. 

As an excuse for taking the liberty 
to tell humanity the truth about itself, 
and for the expose of the many stumb- 
ling blocks that are arrayed against the 
efficient manipulation of traffic, I want 
to call your attention to the 1925 casu- 
alty list, compiled from the battle that is 
now raging between this ““_Demon Speed” 
as it stalks the land, and the rank and file 
of us humans, on the highways of the 
world, it is a conflict that rages with 
ever increasing fury: 

One hundred and ninety thousand good 
people killed, 450,000 others injured 
and $1,000,000 worth of property de- 


molished are the figures for twelve 
months. 
It sounds like a world war. It is a 


world war, yet we refuse to accept an 
armistice that will carry to our innermost 
consciences the proper significance to 
force us to stop and ponder over the 
question: “Where will it all end?” 

I want to have a heart to heart talk 
with you, my friend the motorist. 

I want you to realize if you will, that 
every minute of the day and night, an- 
other victim is added to this appalling 
list of dead and injured, while you sat- 
isfy your lust for speed, and refuse to be 
bothered. I want you to realize that it is 
something to think about, because the 
next martyr to the cause may be you or 
me. 

The Indian menace of yesterday, and 
the dangers of John Barleycorn, did not 
in their palmiest days, present the alarm- 
ing dangers to our people that you do at 
the wheel of your auto today as you 
ramble along the one way street in the 
“big parade” ignoring the bounds of 
propriety. 


By KirKPATRICK SMITH, JR. 


Special Traffic Officer, San Francisco 
Police Department 


I am going to tell you the story of 
the traffic situation. Not as one would 
theorize it from hearsay, but the real im- 
maculate truth, through the eyes of the 
Traffic Cop, of which I am one. 

[ meet you on the highways of the 
world, everyday as you drive along. | 
want you to get a glimpse of yourself as 
you rush forth, to business, in quest of 
pleasure, or to purchase a head of lettuce 
for dinner, or perhaps to fill some en- 
gagement for which you are late. 

I also want to hold a mirror behind 
your actions when you park your car in 
forbidden places, or when you drive 
recklessly, or use my domain as a speed- 
way: 

I hope you will get a sickening thrill 
out of the photograph of your conduct 
while you are trying to evade responsi- 
bility for your traffic violations, as I pre- 
sent it to you in this series of articles. 

I want you to understand how your 
actions can either make or mar any traf- 
fic system in the world, and I hope you 
will appreciate the trouble and worry 
you cause me while I am trying to keep 
the “parade” running straight and 
smooth along “the one way street.” 

When you refuse to act the part of a 
“regular fellow,” through the lack of 
the use of common sense in piloting your 
car, or when you forget to convey the 
spirit of tolerance toward a fellow dri- 
ver’s faults or the shortcomings of the 
pedestrian, or try to outsmart me, we all 
suffer. 

If you were a regular fellow in all 
things you wouldn’t need me. If you 
were a regular fellow in all things, your 
city and state and nation would be saved 
the enormous expense that they are under 
for my salary, for automatic signals and 
the thousand and one necessities that 
must be purchased in the handling of 
trafic the world over. 

And yes, there wouldn’t be this most 
staggering toll of mishaps throughout the 
country that there are today—if you 
were a “regular fellow.” 


The saddest thing about the traffic 
situation is not the expense it causes in 
its present handling, nor is it the $1,000,- 
000 worth of property destroyed each 
year in its wake, though we must admit 
these two items are working a gigantic 
hardship on all of us, especially if we 
are tax-payers, and have a limited in- 
come. 

The sorrow and suffering and anguish 
brought upon the homes of the dead, as 
the lifeless bodies of the traffic victims 
are carried in one by one from the con- 
flict, cne every minute of the day and 
night ond the maimed and crippled 
numbers therefrom that are forced to 
suffer worse than death in many cases, is 
the thing to be considered. The results 
that traffic statistics show just from the 
figures of 1925, are responsibilities few 
sane minded. people would wish to carry 
on their souls, it would seem. 

Such a startling total of human wreck- 
age should be of enough importance to 
those of us who are at this moment still 
safe and sound, to cause us to willingly 
and dutifully resolve to get back to san- 
ity and stay there, when we steer our 
gasoline busses down the one way street 
of existence. 

There are seventeen million automo- 
biles in use today in the United States. 

One car for every six people is now 
owned and operated in the land. And 
in the handling of our “speed wagons,” 
whether we like to admit it or not, we 
are in the most part worshipping at the 
shrine of the Demon Speed and his re- 
lentless lieutenants, namely: Careless- 
ness, Recklessness, Willful Negligence, 
Drunkenness, Selfishness and, last but 
not least, ““Damn-foolishness.” I say this 
in all sincerity, and I wish I could make 
it stronger. 

You cannot blame the automobile for 
all the traits of its driver. The automo- 
mobile is a useful vehicle for plea- 
sure or business. If it is handled prop- 
erly it will never endanger its owner, 
nor the lives and property of others. 

By the same token you cannot blame 
fire for property it unnecessarily de- 
stroys each year, because fire is a boon to 
humanity. You can only blame the care- 
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lessness of the individuals who make of 
fire a hazard to life and property at 
times. 

The very tools that the criminal uses 
in the practicing of his nefarious trade 
cannot be blamed for the crime of the 
land. 

It isn’t with any spirit of malice that 
I write. The truth is always harsh, but 
we must have the truth if we are to 
solve the traffic problems of the country 
in spirit and finality. 

I speak not as a bystander, but as the 
trafic cop in all of his multitudinous 
stations. I speak from seven years expe- 
rience in studying you and your many 
idiosyncracies, in various cities and states 
over the country. 


HE traffic officer or traffic cop, as he 
is called in the vernacular by the 
majority of you who denounce him, 
praise him, report him, hold him in awe, 
hate him, and fear him, and who always 
brag about the fact that you know one 
of him when you get into trouble, came 
into existence for the reason that you in 
general cannot govern yourselves, or at 
least you do not seem to or else you don’t 
want to, on the highways of the world. 
If you were to view yourselves through 
his eyes as he goes about his daily tasks 
of fighting against death, delay, injury 
and humanities faults, you would often 
wonder as he does, if the whole blamed 
universe hadn’t gone plumb, stark, rav- 
ing mad in the clutches of The Demon 
Speed and his aforesaid lieutenants. 

Remember the traffic cop is only hu- 
man the same as you. He has his heart- 
aches, his ups and downs, his financial 
and domestic worries, even as you. He is 
forced to smile many times and give you 
a hearty hail, when behind the scenes 
dark clouds hover. He is not perfect. 
He gets grouchy and bawls you out. He 
makes mistakes, lots of them. Sometimes 
he is a boob, and a bonehead. He gets re- 
ported sometimes for conduct unbecom- 
ing an officer. He sometimes favors his 
friends and makes it hard for his enemies. 
He is sometimes careless, throughtless, 
reckless and negligent, and he too, is sus- 
ceptible to damn foolishness. 

He is picked by his Chief for the job 
in hand after a test of his virtues. He 
must be patient and long suffering. He 
must be endowed with the spirit of fair- 
play. He is picked as one out of a thou- 
sand, yet often he fails his Chief and is 
eliminated. He often falters and wilts 
against the incessant barrage of the ec- 
centricities of those with whom he comes 
in contact. © 

I have met thousands of traffic cops, 
and I can justly say that there are few 
of them who didn’t want to do the right 
thing, or who will not be fair and square. 

You who represent every mood and 


emotion of the human family, are never 
eliminated. You remain in the “big 
parade” always. Whether you lack all 
of the virtues of conservative humanity 
or are endowed with every fault and 
weakness known to man, or whether 
you are just a plain “damn fool,” you 
are never out of the parade. 

The motor cop can be eliminated and 
supplanted by a stronger brother, but 
you, never. There is none to say you 
nay. If you have the price or the credit 
standing, you can own and operate an 
automobile. You may be a careless 
driver, you may be nervous, or timid, or 
inexperienced, or selfish, or arrogant, or 
a road hog, or a speed fiend, or a crip- 
ple; you may suffer from bad eyesight 
or defective hearing, or you may be 
totally unqualified to drive a car, yet 
you are always in line as the parade 
drifts by. That is your inherent right 
as a free-born citizen of the United 
States. You, no matter who you are, 
are always present. The traffic cop 
must meet you all and put up with your 
peculiarities and stay human if he can. 

He, in most of your eyes, must be the 
underdog, because his salary is paid by 
you, you reason. He has been the re- 
cipient of numerous shafts of irony and 
sarcasm, with no weapon at hand to 
defend himself with, save the traffic 
laws which you have seen fit to create. 

He is placed on the street corner or 
on a motorcycle or horseback to enforce 
these laws of yours, without fear or 
favor. 


S I go about the routine of my work 

trying to enforce the traffic rules, 
you come to me often to get me to 
disobey my orders and violate my oath. 
You edge up to me with a “tag”’ that 
has been left in your car, and, as you 
smile sweetly you give me an “original 
story” about how you didn’t know that 
you were parked in a forbidden place. 
You put on a straight face and tell me 
that you didn’t see a certain fire plug 
or “no parking ‘sign” that your car 
happened to be leaning against, when I 
came along and left you the tag. 

You attempt to make me believe that 
you were only going “fifteen” or 
“twenty” when I pick you up doing 
“fifty” or more. In fact you invariably 
endeavor to convince me that you were 
not to blame when I “tag” you for con- 
duct unbecoming a motorist. 

Tennyson or Shakespeare, or was it 
Bill Rogers, stated sometime in the past 
that “All men are liars.” I forget 
which one of these learned gentlemen 
said it, and I also refuse to comment 
on who was right. 

I often take back your tag, even when 
I know that you are an old offender, 
because I feel that you are only human, 
the same as I, 
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Many times when I refuse to listen 
to your plea and take you up before the 
judge; when you know you are wrong 
and I am right, you try to pull wires to 
get me fired, and try to squirm out of 
your just deserts. 

But honestly, as man to man, if I 
refused to violate my oath of office and 
were to request that you “tell it to the 
judge,” and if the judge gave you a stiff 
lecture for the first offense, a stiff fine 
for the second offence, a stiff jail 
stretch for the third offence, won’t you 
honestly admit that you would mighty 
soon supplant sanity for carelessness in 
your attitude toward the traffic laws? 

It is my human weakness in letting 
you down easy that is one cause for 
this appalling accident list in the lines 
of traffic every day. It is the actions 
of the police judges in being lenient 
with you that is another cause for all 
of our traffic fatalities. And then it is 
your refusal to appreciate such leniency 
on our part that makes you do it all over 
again. 

Another menace to proper law en- 
forcement is that “pull” a great many 
of you brag about and have at your 
command. As a matter of fact that 
“pull” of yours is a most vital hazard 
to the life and happiness of many of 
your fellow drivers as well as to me. 

Your “pull” in many instances has 
me “buffaloed” and you know it. 

If the majority of traffic cops were 
to hew to the line, and if the judges did 
their profound duty toward you in the 
enforcement of law, many of us cops 
would lose our jobs and many judges 
would not be re-elected to their benches. 
You may not know it, but more traffic 
cops have lost their jobs for efficiency 
than ever were fired for inefficiency. 
Many of them lose their jobs for trying 
to make people be sane. The casualty 
list grows as you all spend thousands 
of dollars for surveys and hold indigna- 
tion meetings to find the solution for 
traffic problems. 

We have our families to feed, we have 
our living expenses to meet and we must 
have our jobs, so in order that the wolf 
may be kept at a respectable distance 
we allow you in many cases to proceed 
on your trail of death and destruction, 
not daring to stop you, because you 
have a “pull.” 

We allow you to insult the regula- 
tions of our country rather than be de- 
nied a living, because you have a “pull.” 

When you get to the point where you 
will be honest and fair with yourselves 
then many of the traffic hazards will be 
eliminated. When you resolve to become 
“a regular fellow” in all things, then 
our traffic problems will solve them- 
selves. 
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A Northern Mission 


O STORY, prospectus no: 
N pamphlet dealing with Cali- 

fornia would be complete 
without reference, printed or pictorial, 
to some of its many beautiful and his- 
toric missions, those milestones left by 
the pioneer missionaries in their valiant 
march against paganism, ignorance and 
sloth. 

Scores of these buildings, where the 
Jesuit fathers taught and led their dusky 
charges so leng ago, are still standing, 
many of them in a fair state of preser- 
vation, things of beauty ond of interest. 

In the north there are few of these 
mementoes; not because the northern 
Indians were neglected by the mission- 
aries, nor that they builded less well 
on the Montana plains and in the 
northern Rockies. But in every place 
the fathers built of the materials at 
hand; and the soft woods of the north 
have not withstood the storms and bliz- 
zards of this rigorous climate as has the 
harder wood and the more lasting adobe 
the mild California climate. Most of 
them have fallen, have rotted; and Na- 
ture has flung a mantle of new verdure 
over the spot where they once stood. 

But one of the most interesting of 
these early structures is still standing, 
a fitting monument to the _ intrepid 
blackrobe who built it. That is the old 
Sacred Heart Mission, in Northern 
Idaho, built in 1843 by Father De Smet, 
that Titanic figure among missionaries 
who plunged into the unexplored wilder- 
ness of the northern Rockies bearing the 
message of the cross. 

The site is one of rare beauty, a com- 
manding knoll in the heart of an emer- 
ald valley, sheltered by the towering 
Coeur d’Alene Mountains, and with the 
Coeur d’Alene River at its base. 

Here in the wilderness, with the 
simplest of tools, and with only the 
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unskilled labor of the Indians, the artist- 
priest achieved a church of classic beauty 
and dignity of architecture, without a 
scrap of iron anywhere in its whole 
construction. 

The walls formed a stockade of hewn 
timbers, two feet square and twenty feet 
high, set upright in the ground like giant 
fenceposts. Holes were burned in the 
sides of these and young pine saplings 
sprung horizontally, then thatched with 
marshgrass and plastered with clay to 
form an adobe like surface. Many years 
later the siding shown in the picture 
was added. 

Inside, the Indians worshipped before 
an altar built and decorated by their 
own handicraft. Some of the carvings 
show rare skill in design and execution. 


HE beautiful building was aband- 

oned many years ago, when it was 
found expedient to move the mission to 
its present location at De Smet, Idaho. 
For years it was without a guardian. 
The mark of the vandal is upon it, 
though some effort was made to stay 
the ravages of time and knavery. Now 
a caretaker lives in the rectory adjoin- 
ing, and keeps some sort of espionage 
upon all visitors. 

Above the altar are two large round 
openings, one on either side. One con- 
tains a painting, not badly done, depict- 
ing Heaven. For more than a quarter 
of a century the other opening has pre- 
sented a gaping hole, and no one knew 
what had once filled it, nor why it had 
been removed. 

The party of explorers unearthed, 
from beneath a heap of the debris of 
years, a crumpled piece of canvas, en- 
crusted with grime, but intriguing by 
its mystery. Upon restoration it proved 


to be the missing companion piece of 
“Heaven.” The illustrations of Dante’s 
“Inferno” will give a fair idea of its 
subject. Its title is obvious. 

Here, and in the buildings flanking it 
were held some of the most notable 
gatherings in the history of the north- 
west. 

About the time that the north and 
south were battling for supremacy this 
historic Mullan Road was built, linking 
the headwaters of the Missouri with 
those of the Columbia, and so to the 
Pacific. Thousands came west over that 
road, which passed the Mission. 

Picture the joy of that never ending 
stream of trail weary men, when, after 
weeks far from human habitation, they 
sighted that beautiful and stately build- 
ing, with its promise of gracious hospi- 
tality. 

Soldiers, gold hunters, frontiersmen, 
adventurers, statesmen—all were wel- 
come, and shared in the hospitality of 
the blackrobes—bounteous when there 
was plenty, meager when crops were 
short and hunting poor. 

For years this was the headquarters 
of Father Cataldo, now the oldest, best 
loved Jesuit on the Pacific slope, known 
among his Indians as Ka-ou-shin. Here 
he acted as confidential advisor of gen- 
erals and pioneers, of statesmen and 
territorial governors, who relied upon 
him for advice in the subjugation of 
this last frontier of the continent. 

There is now a movement to restore 
and sustain this beautiful old church, 
as those in California are kept. Perhaps 
the restored painting that once struck 
terror to the hearts of backsliding red- 
skins may once again look down upon 
the scene of so many memorable gath- 
erings—upon the spot where much of 
the pioneer history of the northwest was 
enacted. 
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ELENTLESS years march on. I go no more 
To watch the moon’s tossed silver on the sea 
That once, through nights like this by ocean’s shore 
Touched silent chords to sudden ecstasy, 
Till through my soul’s most secret, dim retreat 
I heard such music as an angel sings; 
Immortal anthems from far regions beat 


The Years 
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And all about I caught the swirl of wings! 
No more I linger under midnight skies 
With spirit strangely stirring, while the stars 
Whisper old tales of vanished dynasties 

And half-forgotten, futile avatars. 

On me the years have worked their wanton will . . . 
Seas speak no longer and the stars are still! 
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N ig—The Outside Dog 


NE dismal Sunday afternoon, not 
O long ago, I sat turning the pages 

of Jack London’s “Call of the 
Wild.” Somehow, the damp, dreary 
skies had brought with them a feeling 
of unrest and of discontent, for there 
was no break in that solid gray; even 
the hills were no longer green but lay 
damp and drab in the cold Decembe1 
mist. Some day, soon, I hoped, it would 
change, and meanwhile I had my books. 
The one in my hand seemed always 
new, it was always entertaining, and | 
indulged in my favorite pastime—that 
of loitering, reminiscently, among char- 
acters who, in times gone by, had arous- 
ed and held my interest beyond the 
confines of the hour. 

On the table before me lay two new 
books; they are still there, unread, rigid 
and uninviting in the spotless binding, 
while old volumes—limp and finger- 
worn—lie here and there about the 
house much, I fear, to the annoyance 
of my gentle wife. Old friends are 


they; I love to see them about me, to 
have them greet me at every turn with 
their never-failing charm. Among these 
scattered, treasure books, the story of 
“Buck” may be found, and my eyes 
linger in passing for it brings to mind 


a friend—a blithesome youth, impulsive 
and winsome, and with his well-told tale 
comes a wealth of memories, happy 
memories mostly, of years in the open, of 
men and faces, and of beasts that suf- 
fered and died that men might live. 

“Buck” and his mates are my friends, 
and today I shall live with them, for- 
getful of all else, even the weeping, 
gray sky and the hills that lie hidden 
in the dripping mist. Buck, faithful, 
Buck, mighty and loving; you, I under- 
stand—you and your desires and your 
final longings. We world-tramps, most 
of us, have felt as you did; many of us, 
for a time at least, have gone your 
way. A turn of fate, perhaps, a picture 
in our hearts, or, maybe, it was the years 
of early training, kept us bound to age- 
old habits and traditions, and, doubt- 
less, strengthened and steadied us be- 
yond the reefs and into the sea of saner 
longings. 

Yes, I understand Buck and _ his 
mates, even to “Pike” the malingerer. 
Yet, as I read, my thoughts wander 
from them, and I see with the mind’s 
eye a black, short-haired hound, big and 
powerful, and beautiful in his satin coat. 
This was “Nig,” Nig, the outside dog. 
Not a mere picturesque creation of a 
fertile brain, not a dream-dog was he. 
Oh No. A flesh and blood dumb beast 
was Nig, and he was a creature of joy, 
a sunbeam in a cold, forbidding land. 
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Always, when my eyes come to his name 
in the “Call of the Wild,” and rest 
upon it, there creeps a feeling of regret 
as I see but four lines devoted to this 
beautiful, lovable brute; yet he was 
worthy of much more than passing no- 
tice. “Laughing eyes and a boundless 
good nature.” Yes, Nig was all that, 
and more. True, he was not of the 
heroic kind, not a great fighter neither 
did he become famous as a sled-dog, 
though he was strong, and wise beyond 
his years. Rather, Nig was a home-body, 
a companion and trustful friend. Fear 
was not in him, for love had been his 
portion throughout his life, and he gave 
love in return. 

Jack and I both found a place in our 
hearts for Nig, as did all at the Stewart 
River camp; that is, nearly all, the one 
exception being a quartet of elderly men 
in whose make-up it seemed, no provi- 
sion had been made for love. ““The Un- 
holy Four,’ someone had named them, 
and they were shunned by the other men. 
Nig, in common with the rest of the 
camp, passed them up as unworthy of 
even transient notice. 

Twenty and odd years have passed by 
without effacing the picture of Nig from 
my mind. During many months he had 
greeted us as a friend would, and | still 
recall the playful, coaxing ways that, in 
spite of you, drew the hand in a caress 
to the jet-black head. I like to remem- 
ber his joyous gentleness, and the dark- 
brown eyes which looked so trustingly 
into mine. Few dogs have the spirit of 
Buck; still fewer possess the understand- 
ing. the gentleness and the unfailing good 
humor of satin-coated, companionable 
Nig. 

Nig was the only dog in our camp. 
Prospectors were we, poor, and new in 
the game, and, with the exception of 
Nig’s master, all did their own sled-pull- 
ing. Below our location, a mile or so 
away, stood another clump of cabins; 
larger and better, but colder homes than 
ours. Several dogs were there; inside 
dogs—scrubs mostly—of native breed. 
Two outstanding figures among these 
dogs were a pair of fighting, marauding 
malamutes that devoted all their spare 
time to domineering and _ bulldozing 
every dog that came their way; yet Nig 
was immune from these cold-blooded at- 
tacks. Once or twice he had made 
friendly overtures, but these battle- 
scarred veterans of the trail were mean- 
tempered, low-bred beasts that bared 
their fangs and laid back their ears at 
the mere approach of anything on four 
feet. Life to them had been one un- 


ceasing struggle, with ever-changing 
masters and ever-changing mates eter- 
nally arrayed against them; gruelling 
days beneath the whip, and hungry, 
sleepless nights had done their worst to 
these two canine creatures until in the 
end they had become hardened rebellious 
outlaws that put trust in neither man 
nor beast. Play had never entered into 
their order of things and yet, as they 
scoured our camp for offals, they would 
sometimes stop and look Nig over from 
head to tail before passing on with a 
faint wave of their bushy tails; this be- 
ing their nearest approach to anything 
like friendliness. Nig could not fathom 
this surly, snarling: disposition. Always 
when they were near, something of won- 
der and perplexity crept into the kindly 
brown eyes, and in time he came to look 
upon these outlaws as something beyond 
his comprehension to be ignored alto- 
gether. Their ways were not his ways, 
and he doubted the expediency of going 
further in the matter of friendship. The 
two malamutes were the exception, for 
all other dogs came under the spell of the 
joyous half bark, half whine with which 
Nig greeted each new arrival. 


HERE were many travelers on the 

long trail that skirted our island 
camp; some coming in, some going out, 
and often they rested for the night in 
our cabins. Nearly every outfit, coming 
or going, had two or more dogs; seldom 
more than six. But, whether few or 
many, they were always hungry, always 
snarling, and ready to fight over every 
scrap of food that came their way. They 
overlooked nothing, not even a greasy 
dishrag. Bad-tempered as were most of 
these dogs, they never picked a quarrel 
with Nig, but treated him as a friend, 
or, at worst, ignored him as did the two 
malamutes from the camp below. Nearly 
always, they grew friendly on the spot; 
there was that to Nig that, somehow, 
made them forget their troubles. Even 
the-grouchy, half-starved scrubs of the 
White River Indians stood at attention 
as they came face to face with the happy, 
emotional outburst that was character- 
istic of Nig in his gladdest, noisiest mo- 
ments. The poor dogs forgot for the 
time their grudges against a hard and 
selfish world, just as they forgot the 
hundreds of miles of new-broken trail 
which lay behind them, and while their 
masters made camp, they surrendered to 
the blandishments of this short-haired, 
genial playmate and romped with him in 
the silvery moonlight. Without doubt 
they voted him a goodfellow as in the 
morning he barked his good-bye from 
the bank above the trail. 
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Every morning Nig would make hs 
round of the camp, scraping each cabin- 
door with a big, sharp-nailed forepaw, 
meanwhile giving emphasis to his greet- 
ing with a succession of short, sharp 
barks. On getting no answer, he would 
zo his way satisfied; but should a door 
be opened for him, a sort of reckless joy 
would take possession of him—an over- 
powering show of happiness that boded 
ill for any object left carelessly in his 
way. On such occasions he always took 
it for granted that a piece of bacon-rind 
would be forthcoming, and as soon as all 
social obligations had been squared, these 
over with he would stand at smiling at- 
tention, his tail swinging gently from 
side to side in grateful acknowledgment. 
Poor, suffering tail; unprotected by fat 
or fur, it had gone the way of all frost- 
bitten things in this frigid land, or 
rather, it was going, there being still a 
foot or so left. This was the one tragedy 
in Nig’s life; something beyond his ken, 
to be sure, yet it troubled him and often 
he would look wistfully at the vanishing 
joints. In the course of time he came to 
look upon this disfigurement as a neces- 
sary evil which, with other minor things, 
must be endured. As the days grew 
shorter and the cold became more and 
more intense, Nig’s tail. decreased in 
length. Joint by joint it was being sac- 
rificed to the whim of a destructive win- 
ter god till in the end—like those of the 
little gray-brown mice that visited our 
table at meal-times—it was bound to be- 
come but a mere reminder of “things as 
they once were.” 

One thing only, Nig took seriously ; 
although, as the winter wore on, little 
by little he forgot the grave distaste with 
which, in the beginning, he had regarded 
a certain annoying and most galling con- 
trivance. It was not altogether to be 
wondered at, for, in his innocence, he 
had looked upon this “invention of the 
Devil’ “as a new and wonderful, though 
somewhat puzzling, plaything. It was 
shortly after the freeze-up that he saw 
his master, one Ely by name—with cun- 
ning, capable hands, fashion from leather 
and canvas a queer arrangement of bands 
and straps which was, from time to time, 
placed upon his back, much to his canine 
delight. Each time, as the master had 
measured or fitted an additional -strap 
or snap, Nig had smiled his gladdest, 
most joyful smile, for at each fitting Ely 
had spoken caressingly to him and there 
seemed to be mischief and fun in his 
voice. This ordinarily, Nig remembered, 
meant frolic along the trails, or the re- 
trieving of sticks flung far into the soft 
snow, 

The puzzling article was finished at 
last, and, although Nig could not realize, 
it had taken the shape of a well-made 
harness. Breakfast over, the following 
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morning, Ely called his dog to his side 
and placed the home-made badge of labor 
on his back, and the two stepped out into 
the still, bright morning’s cold. Nig’s 


joy knew no bounds as he raced up and 
down the island trails, the loose canvas 
traces flapping wildly about his sides and 
legs. This was something new, and great 
fun, but where the use of the queer con- 
traption came in he, as yet, was unable 
to make out. He was soon to know, for, 





as he stood facing the cabin, one of the 
canvas bands held playfully in his mouth, 
his master took hold of the business-end 
of a steel-shod sled, and slipping the loop 
of the sledrope over his shoulders set out 
for Jack London’s cabin. It was here 
the several island trails joined and 
slipped over the bank to merge with the 
long, hard-packed track which ran from 
“Forty Mile” south to salt water. 

Jack and I, with many others, were on 
hand to see the “breaking in” of Nig, 
the joyous, but he “fooled us.” Hitched 
to the empty sled, he “caught on’’ from 
the first. True, he did not keep the trail 
very well, for it was a new way of taking 
a run with the master and it seemed so 
foolish to drag something behind you, 
when you could run so much faster with- 
out it; nevertheless, it was fun! Now 
and again he would stop, and turn and 
bark, jumping in and out, as was his 
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wont, in front of Ely, who, with smil- 
ing patience, would clear the tangled 
traces, speaking gently and reassuringly 
meanwhile. 

Several trips they made, forth and 
back past our island ; Nig becoming more 
and more serious as he finally began to 
realize that although there was no hard- 
ship attached to the strange maneuvers, 
it was not altogether fun as an occa- 
sional hard note in his master’s voice 
made him aware of; a sharp note he had 
heard before and knew its meaning, and 
the penalty for disobeying should he neg- 
lect its warning. This he had no inten- 
tion of doing, for he remembered the 
whip that hung on the cabin logs. In- 
stead, he paid strict attention, with the 
result that he soon learned to keep the 
trail, to “gee” and “haw” and, at the 
word “mush,” to tighten the traces and 
go on. So well did he perform in this, 
his first lesson, that on the following 
morning Ely again harnessed him to the 
sled, but this time an axe lay fastened 
to its slats and they went beyond our 
island to another, where many dead pines 
lay buried beneath the snow. Here Nig 
was unharnessed so he would not freeze, 
while his master made ready the sled- 
load of wood. This was Nig’s idea of a. 
holiday, and he made the most of his 
opportunity as he scurried here and there 
prospecting for excitement ; something he 
found at last in the shape of two gray 
squirrels as they scampered, chattering, 
up the trunk of an ancient pine. This 
was fun; better, even, than retrieving 
sticks from the snow. It was great sport, 
and he gave full-lunged voice to his joy, 
becoming almost hysterical when the 
squirrels, one after the other, slipped 
halfway down the tree-trunk to get a 
better view of this interesting, strangely 
excitable beast beneath them. 

A sharp whistle from his master re- 
minded Nig that the time was up, and 
that he was wanted again at the sled. 
Casting another look into the dark foli- 
age, he once more put his forepaws on 
the tree-trunk and barked “farewell” to 
the teasing, chattering ‘little animals in 
the branches above. He was loath to 
leave these new-found friends; yet he 
faced about most cheerfully and bounded 
tOward the sled and the man, who, in 
his dog’s heart, he loved above all things. 
When again he stood ready to do his 
share of the work, the master took the 
black head between his two hands, and 
bending over him spoke gently into his 
ear. “Now, Nig,” he said, half banter- 
ingly and half in seriousness, “here is 
where you get the shock of your young 
life. You will not like this, I know; 
just the same you will do your best. 
You are that kind of a dog.” And Nig 
did not disappoint him; although at the 
first pull, when he felt the weight behind 
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him, he stopped short and turned in ques- 
tioning surprise to look into his master’s 
face. What he saw there was not reas- 
suring; there was no smile on the loved 
face, no laughter in the gray eyes, but in- 
stead a cold, flinty glint had come into 
them, a light he still remembered though 
it dated from far back in his puppyhood 
days, when, on a single, memorable occa- 
sion, he had been wilful and stubborn. 
The cause of that former steely look he 
could not recall, but the memory of the 
swift punishment that followed still lin- 
gered, and he swung back to his former 
position as the command “mush on” 
came sharp and snappy from man’s lips. 
This tone, too, Nig knew, and he buckled 
into the harness; the man himself leans 
hard against the sled-rope that leads 
across his shoulders. The sled moves; 
slowly, to be sure, and with much labor, 
yet it moves steadily forward. After a 
few minutes of heart-breaking pulling, 
and a great deal of hard swearing on 
Ely’s part, they master the soft, uneven 
by-way, and halt to draw their breath 
on the hard-packed river trail. 

Nig—his lolling tongue red and drip- 
ping—looks with decided misgivings at 
the man behind him. Could this be the 
master? His master, who was always 
cheerful, always smiling, whose voice 
was always low, and whose voice was 
ever like music to Nig’s ears? From 
whence came these strange, rasping tones 
that stung like a whip and drove him, in 
spite of himself, until his heart pounded 
madly against his ribs; until his breath 
came fast and short, and the cold stabbed 
his lungs with a thousand stinging darts? 
Yes! There he stood; it was he, in flesh 
and blood, and Nig’s eyes grew soft and 
sad with reproach. Short-lived, to be 
sure, this reproach, for his man bends 
low and whispers in his ears, as was his 
wont when gentle praise or sympathy 
rose to his lips. This, Nig could under- 
stand. This was life worth living. His 
body wriggles with unrestrained delight, 
and he whines with pleasure as two big 
hands pinch and pound his sleek heavy- 
muscled form. “I told you,” said the 
gentle voice. “I warned you it would be 
hard. This is no life for a gentleman like 
you, old boy, though you have the blood 
and the grit that goes with it. You do 
not like it; galling, isn’t it? Well, the 
program is made for you and me. 
Whether we like it or not,, we shall 
go through with it. But something tells 
me we have made a mistake; this land is 
a hard land, hard on men and dogs.” 

But Nig smiles, even laughs loudly 
from sheer joy, and when again he 
throws his weight into the traces it is in 
a much happier frame of mind. The sled 
slips along with little trouble for the 
voice behind him has lost its sting. 

The next morning, Nig was romping 











with two visiting dogs, when he heard 
his master’s whistle. This probably 
meant a few crumbs left over from 
breakfast, so he forsook his companions 
and the beaten trail and scurried across 
the loose snow in answer to the call. In- 
stead of a tasty tidbit, the master held 
out that harassing thing of the day be- 
fore, and Nig liked it not at all. Look- 
ing from the harness to his playmates 
in the snow, he decided to wheel and 
join them, for they were nice dogs, well 
bred and good sports. 

“Not this time, Nig,” exclaimed Ely, 
divining the mutinous thoughts brew- 
ing in the black head. “This means 
business; more wood, old boy, while the 
trail is good. No mischief now!” And 
he liftea the whip from its peg by the 
side of the door frame. Nig wagged his 
tail and looked shame-faced into his mas- 
ter’s eyes. He knew the whip would not 
descend except for cause, so he deemed it 
advisable to take his place before the 
sled, lest the worst should happen, but 
it was a mournful Nig that started out 
that morning, and as they passed the two 
visitors he did not have the heart to face 
them. All the way to the wood trail he 
was not himself; something was wrong; 
something weighed heavily on his mind; 
he was morose and preoccupied. He even 
forgot his lesson of the first day, for 
once he “geed’”’ when he should have 
turned to the left. 


HE new, soft trail leading to the 

woods had hardened much since the 
first trip of yesterday. It was still rough 
under foot and lumpy, and Nig grew 
more and more dejected-looking the far- 
ther he got from the hard river trail. 
He seemed willing enough as he plodded 
over the provoking hollows and lumps, 
but his head and tail hung low, and his 
heart seemed filled with gloomy fore- 
bodings. 

In due time, their destination was ar- 
rived at and Ely unhooked the snaps 
from the little single-tree and Nig was 
free. “Go play with your little friends, 
the squirrels,” he said, and without fur- 
ther ado set about clearing the nearest 
log of its blanket of snow. For the next 
half-hour Ely was a busy man; logs had 
to be cut into convenient lengths and 
carried to the sled, and it was not until 
the load had been lashed that he thought 
of Nig. The dog was nowhere in sight. 
He whistled the three short calls that 
usually brought the dog to his side with 
noisy demonstrations of delight. Again 
and again he whistled, but Nig did not 
come—he had deserted in the face of 
work. 

Twenty minutes later Ely found him 
—as he had half-expected—back at the 
camp playing with the two strange dogs. 
This time Nig felt the whip, and a rope 
was fastened to his collar and he was led 
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back to the sled a disgraced prisoner. 
There was no pity in Ely’s voice for the 
balance of that day; no caressing note; 
no compliments. Neither was there « 
bite to cheer him at noon time. Truly, 
this was a black day, and it was a long, 
arduous day, for it was dark when the 
last load stood before the cabin door. 

That evening Nig sat wearily watch- 
ing Ely and his partner at supper; not 
a kind word had he heard all day; not a 
bite to eat had passed his lips, and now 
his entrails cried aloud with the hunger 
that was on them. But his punishment 
was not yet complete, he was sent to his 
blankets supperless. 

lt was a very contrite, very stiff-legged 
Nig that stood before Ely the next morn- 
ing; every line in the penitent black face 
said plainly: “I’ll never do this again. 
I’ll be good. Speak to me as you used 
to do; play with me and forgive me.” 
His eyes wandered mournfully to his 
empty dish; back again they came to his 
master’s face, their language evident and 
understandable—“Remember my stom- 
ach,” they said, “please remember, for, 
after all, I am only a dog and hunger is 
heavy upon me.” 

Louis, one of Ely’s partners, looked 
pityingly at Nig. “Poor brute,” he said, 
“he has been punished enough; his 
limbs are stiff from yesterday’s work. 
Give him a feed, Ely, and let the dog 
be happy.” This was better. Nig wagged 
his tail; his spirit rose, for though he 
did not understand the words, yet he 
sensed a change; things were to come 
his way very soon. Even now he sees 
the flicker of a smile on his master’s 
lips; the past was dead, he felt, and the 
future filled with promise. Once more 
he became glad and gave vent to his 
long pent-up emotions with a series of 
boisterous, violent performances that 
fully demonstrated the overwhelming 
happiness which had taken possession of 
his canine soul. After that came the 
feast. 

Peace restored, this household once 
more resumed the glad, even tenor of its 
way, and Nig was supremely happy. 

Six or seven weeks went by before 
saw Nig again. On coming up “Ten 
Mile Creek” on “Sixty Mile,” my part- 
ner and I saw smoke rising from one of 
the many deserted cabins along the rims 
of this creek, which stand as monuments 
to former, less covetous days. We saw 
a windlass and fresh dirt on the dump 
by the side of this cabin. Prospectors, of 
course; but who, we wondered, could 
they be, for this ground carried little 
pay. It was a sort of stand-by creek, an 
anchor to windward if all else failed, but 
no one would think of working here in 
the dead of winter. 

We had no time to investigate, as it 
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that I met Dion O’Day. The an- 

cient, rusty brick building is up to- 
ward the Telegraph Hill end of Mont- 
gomery Street, where this old mart of 
San Francisco’s nobler days ceases to be 
a humanity-reeking chasm and becomes 
the sunning place for indolent sculptors, 
wrought-iron workers, and Italian shop- 
keepers. 

The venerable building, forerunner of 
the mighty skyscrapers, has been left 
deserted by the movement of finance and 
commerce toward California and Mar- 
ket Streets, and is tenanted by a swarm- 
ing, rebellious colony of artists, writers, 
and poets. 

It was strange, that first meeting with 
Dion O’Day. I was hacking out an art- 
icle for a Sunday supplement on the 
“Noises of the City.” A note of real- 
ism crept into the article when the walls 
vibrated and my head thudded from a 
spirited bang, bang, bang! 

I wrote on for a time, but the banging 
persisted and at last, feeling the price 
of realism too steep, I went out in the 
hall to investigate the clamor. 


I found the hammering to come from 
the room—or studio—directly opposite 
mine. Its door was open and with the 
communistic freedom of the Portsmouth 
Block I walked into the room. The first 
thing I noticed was a great hammer 
dangling from a delicate wrist. I have 
often thought since of the incongruity 
of my noticing the hammer and slim 
wrist before being aware of Dion O’Day. 
Because as soon as I saw him I forgot 
the hammer, forgot my mission. 

I suppose he was about twenty, but 
he looked much younger. He was slim, 
delicate, almost fragile. He wore a pair 
of loose cord trousers and a wool shirt. 
The shirt was wide open at the top 
and his neck soared up from a small, 
round chest. I wonder now if his neck 
could have been as long as I thought, or 
if it was merely the contrast from the 
magnificent head the supple white col- 
umn supported. 

One always remained doubtful of 
Dion O’Day’s hair. At times the fine, 
silky waves were brown. There was no 
doubt about that. But occasionally the 
brown waves seemed brushed with cop- 
per. He had a sensual mouth, and lips 
that were tremulous, soft and warm. I 
passed over hair and mouth; after all, 
they could have been anyone’s. But the 
eyes were only Dion O’Day’s. They 
held an indefinable pathos, those cloudy 
eyes of brown. I wondered what this 
fragile boy could have seen that was so 
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DAWN 
LUE sky, 


Tinted with rose, 
Flecked with gold— 
Once more, 

The golden dawn, 
As of old. 


3un’s glow, 
Over the hills, 
Far away— 
Bird’s call 

In the trees, 


Glad for day. 
Dawn of old 


The sun rose, 
Out of night. 
Barren rocks 
Caught the glow 
Of its light. 


No life 

On the face 

Of the world— 
This chip 

Off the sun 
Once hurled. 


Golden dawn 
Through the ages 
That have passed, 
Uncounted 
Nameless eons 

So vast 


Long before 

The curtain falls 
On the stage, 
Men shall find 
For countless ages 


Of the mind, 
Over hills, 


Over plains, 
Over sea, 
Golden dreams 
Of the dawn: 
Eternity. 


DorotHy TyRREL. 
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saddening. They were large,—large 
—and hauntingly, wistfully mirrored all 
the lost struggles of idealism in a ma- 
terial world. 

Dion O’Day guessed the object of my 
intrusion at once. “I suppose I’ve been 
disturbing you?” ~ he suggested. I 
mumbled some inane deprecation and 





looked about the room. I saw a rough 
homemade table, several pieces of two 
by four lumber, and a most untempting 
bed fashioned out of the lumber and a 
sheet of heavy canvas. A two-burner 
gas plate and a crude cupboard made 
up the balance of the furniture. A gold 
and black futuristic design was painted 
on the walls. A bequest from some for- 
mer tenant. 

I had come from my “oom deter- 
mined to put a stop to the hammering 
row; I remained to spend the rest of 
the morning helping Dion O’Day make 
furniture. 

I saw him frequently after that first 
meeting. In a way, we became friends; 
or at least he was more intimate with 
me than with any of our colorful neigh- 
bors. I knew long before he told me of 
his work that he was a poet. Not from 
anything he said, but because I felt 
that he simply could not be anything 
other than a poet. He was strangely 
timid, and independent in a baffling, 
sensitive way. 

He dropped in on me one evening 
and I knew at once that he had some- 
thing important in mind. He looked 
nervous, harassed. He sat far forward 
on the edge of a chair, his eyes apparently 
fascinated by my typewriter. I led off 
with a few commonplace remarks, but 
he either left them unanswered or 
mumbled irrational replies. Then he 
began to speak haltingly. “I say ... I 
wonder .. . could you . . . would you 

” From his diffidence I expected 
some preposterous request, but at last 
he finished. “. . . let me type a verse or 
two on your machine?” 

I carried a pretty thin purse those 
days, and I was so overwhelmingly re- 
lieved to learn it was not an attack on 
my pocket he planned that I was almost 
ready to give him my battered type- 
writer. “Of course,” I said, “any time. 
Why don’t you send all your stuff 
typed? Come in here every evening and 
run off what you want to.” 

Considering the simple favor, his 
gratitude was so extravagant that com- 
ing from any one else I would have 
suspected insincerity. Gradually I came 
to act as a kind of agent for him. I typed 
most of his verses, cashed his pitiful 
little checks, and gave him market tips 
garnered from writers’ trade journals. 
There was something so tragic about 
those checks. They would come for a 
dollar—two dollars—paying for some 
chaste love song wrung from his soul. 
Sometimes the checks were larger,—five 
dollars. Or a magnificent tribute of ten 
dollars would come from one of the 
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weightier magazines. Once he achieved 
twenty dollars for a full page in a maga- 
zine that is endowed with a poetry fund. 
Memorable day. The twenty went for 
six gallons of “dago red” with which the 
Bohemians of the Portsmouth Block 
drank to the further success of Dion 
O’Day. 

But small as his returns were, they 
supported him. He was amazingly 
prolific and sold to magazines and news- 
papers all over America and England. 
Scarcely a day passed that he would not 
bring me some small check to cash. I 
suppose’ he was making about fifteen 
dollars a week—a substantial income in 
the Portsmouth Block. 

I urged him to try a hand at prose, 
tempting him with tales of the rates 
paid by fiction magazines. He opened 
his eyes to an amazing width and an- 
swered simply, “I’m a poet.” 

But one day I found a change in Dion. 
That baffling mist that always seemed 
to be in his eyes cleared. The eyes were 
brighter; their soft, melancholy brown 
sparkled with golden flecks. His manner 
was gay; his step lilting; his voice bois- 
terous. He burst into my room. Some- 
thing tremendous had happened. An- 
other twenty-dollar check, I thought. 
“Another acceptance?” I asked. 

“To the devil with editors, and ac- 
ceptances. She spoke to me tonight. 
Coming up the stairs . . . I didn’t say 
a word ... but she spoke to me. Think 
of it, you sordid hack, she spoke to me. 
And, oh Terry, her voice! You have 
heard the quiet rustle of leaves in an 

“All right,” I said maliciously, “she 
has a voice like dried leaves; now go 
on—who is she?” 

“Soulless beast!” Dion rebuked. ““Who 
could she be but Valerie Dale?” 

“ ‘Valerie Dale,” I repeated. “The 
little artist kid who has the studio down 
the hall?” I saw the hurt come into 
his eyes. “Dion,” I said quickly, “she’s 
a lovely girl. Cultivate her. You should 
know a girl like Valerie.” 

“Do you know her?” 
eagerly. 

“Yes, a little. I'll get her to come in 
to dinner tomorrow night and you can 
meet her more conventionally. It might 
save time,” I suggested. 

He babbled his gratitude and raved 
over her beauty in incoherent sentences. 
It was absurd to call Valerie Dale 
beautiful, but I didn’t mention that. 
She was a tiny little thing, wistful and 
lovable. Pretty, I suppose, in her small 
clear blond way. I had to tell Dion all 
that I knew of her. And he confided 
tu me that everything he had written in 
the past month was sung to Valerie— 
“April Moon,” “Whispering Love,” 


he asked 





“Vision of Amour,” all were for Valerie. 

“And did you send them to her?” I 
asked. 

“Certainly not,” he said indignantly. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“If you must know, because I was 
afraid.” 

“Afraid of what?” 

He looked at me pityingly. “Afraid 
of meeting and knowing her. Afraid 
the dream might end.” 

“And aren’t you afraid now?” I 
asked. 

“Since I heard her speak, I’m not 
afraid. But anyway, I have to know 
her now. You see, there’s no choice,” 
he explained ambiguously. 

“She’s so tiny!” How many times I 
have heard the words come in soft inflec- 
tions from Dion’s expressive lips. He 
would come into my room and pay hom- 
age to Valerie Dale in a passage of 
romantic ecstasy always to end his flow 
of rhetoric with a queer,. wistful smile 
and the words, “She’s so tiny.” 

I suppose to the frail, delicate Dion 
she brought a flattering sense of strength. 
Here was a woman petite enough to 
look upon Dion as a strong protector. 
I imagine she aroused some such feeling 
in him. Certainly, he became more 
assertive, more self-assured. And of 
course it was all ridiculous. Valerie was 
older than Dion, and from the moment 
they met she took it upon herself to 
mother him, to shield him. 

Valerie at the time she met Dion was 
enjoying her first small successes. After 
years at art school, she was beginning to 
sell a little work. Covers for booklets, 
advertising resorts and travel bureaus, 
and stuff of that sort. But soon after 
meeting Dion she appeared to forget 
her own career and lived for nothing 
but Dion’s art. 

She was responsible for his renting a 
typewriter, and soon after that I saw 
less and less of Dion. From the per- 
sistent clatter of his typewriter I knew 
he must be writing prose, but he never 
spoke of it. 

Then came an evening when they ran 
into my room hand-in-hand to tell me 
they were going to be married. 

“When?” I asked. 

“In six weeks,” Dion said very em- 
phatically. 

How Dion explained his absence to 
Valerie, I don’t know. Perhaps she 
knew all along what he was doing, but 
if she did Dion never suspected her 
knowledge. It was some time before 
he told me. Then it came out suddenly, 
when he could no longer contain his 
tremendous secret. He was washing 
dishes at night. Why? Because he 
wanted to surprise Valerie with a dia- 
mond ring on their wedding morn. 
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It all seemed silly to me. Valerie did 
not expect or want anything like that. 
A diamond-ringed bride was almost 
heresy in the Portsmouth Block. But 
he was going to give her one, and in 
order to buy it he was washing dishes 
for six weeks. 

I should have told Valerie and had 
her put a stop to it, I suppose. There 
he was writing all day, snatching a 
few hours sleep Heaven knows when, 
and going down to a filthy Greek res- 
taurant on Third Street to wash dishes 
all night. 

As the weeks went by something of 
the kitchen seemed to cling to him. His 
hair was always greasy; his hands were 
inflamed and marked with tiny nicks 
from jagged crockery. His trousers were 
black down the front with congealed 
grease. His face was blotchy, and his 
eyes hollow, dull, with lids inflamed 
from lack of sleep. 

Fearing that he might injure his 
health, 1 was always going to confide 
in Valerie that she might take him from 
this wretched kitchen. But somehow I 
couldn’t betray him. He placed tremend- 
ous import on the surprise he was pre- 
paring; it became his whole purpose in 
life. Those weeks, I believe he thought 
more of the diamond ring than he did 
of Valerie. 

I wondered how on earth with his 
fastidious, sensitive nature he ever bore 
the monotonous nights hanging over a 
steaming, fetid sink. It was easy, he lied 
when I asked him of it, he dreamed of 
the ring and the hours raced by. On 
his way home in the morning he revived 
his courage by wandering from jewelry 
store to jewelry store feasting his eyes 
with the rings exhibited in the show 
wondows. 

At last it was over and Dion showed 
me the rings. He must have inspired 
my comment, because as I held the 
gleaming bits of platinum I heard my- 
self murmuring over and over “They’re 
so tiny.” 

Dion looked up at me, his eyes bright 
with pleasure. Nothing I could have 
said would have given him more plea- 
sure. He took the rings from my palm, 
holding up the diamond engagement ring 
to the light. “Yes, they are tiny. The 
smallest size was too large. They were 
both cut to order.” 

“Has Valerie seen them?” I asked. 

“Oh, no, it’s a surprise. She won’t 
see them until morning . . . until we’re 
married.” 

In the morning I was startled by a 
cry. Then Dion raced into my room. 
“They're gone . . . lost!”” he panted. 

“No! How?” 

“Down the drain pipe. I was shaving 
... I had to look at them again .. . my 
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hands wet . . . they slipped out, and 
went down the drain pipe.” 

I looked toward the old-fashioned sink 
in my room. The outlet was a straight 
pipe that led down through the floor. 
There was no way of recovering the 
rings. 

Dion’s bitter hopelessness was unnerv- 
ing. In any one else it would have 
seemed babyish. But I felt the tragedy 
of all those miserable nights in the kit- 
chen going to waste. I told him that 
the rings made no difference; that Va- 
lerie would not care a rap; that he 
could be married just as if nothing had 
happened. 

“She’s so tiny,” he moaned. “If only 
they had not been so tiny. But they 
slipped right through the drain guard. 
It’s the end. The dream’s over. Noth- 
ing, nothing left,” he said bleakly. 

He stumbled from my room, repuls- 
ing me when I tried to follow. “Leave 
me alone,” he begged, “don’t you under- 
stand, I want to be alone!” 

So I left him and returned to my in- 
terrupted work, damning poets with 
their temperament and their sensitiveness. 
From down the hall I could hear Va- 
lerie singing as she made her wedding 
toilet; from Dion’s room I could hear 
muffled, agonizing sobs. Then the sing- 
ing and sobbing stopped. I breathed my 
relief. She had gone to him and all 
was right. I found myself smiling in my 
superiority. What a trivial thing to 
make such a wretched fuss over! 

It was nearly noon when a rap came 
on my door. Valerie, nervous and ex- 
cited, came into the room. Have you 
seen Dion? I’ve been waiting and wait- 
ing and waiting. He was to call for 
me at ten. I don‘t know what to do! 
I’m terribly upset. Something awful 
must have happened to him.” 





So I told Valerie the story of the 
rings. I left my door open so we would 
know the instant Dion returned. All 
afternoon we waited. My room dark- 
ened and chilled as cool wisps of fog 
drifted in. The siren on Alcatraz 
groaned its dirgeful warnings. We look- 
ed into each other’s eyes and read the 
same thought—Dion was not coming 
back! 

“He’s gone away, Terry,” Valerie 
said softly. “Dear, dear Dion; what 
will he do out in the world?” 

A few weeks later Valerie rejoiced 
in a big success. She sold a cover to 
one of the big national magazines for 
women. She was going to New York. 
I helped with her hurried packing and 
attended to the reservations. Next 
morning I crossed to the Oakland Mole 
with her. Just before she slipped through 
the gate to board the Overland I bent 
low and her lips brushed my cheek in 
farewell. 

“Good-bye, Terry. Perhaps you'll 
make Broadway soon, and we may all 
meet in the Village.” She leaned 
closer. “Don’t forget, Terry, telegraph 
the very minute you hear a word from 
him.”’ I promised and she was gone. A 
last wave of her hand. “Good-bye, 
Terry, and good luck.” 

His room was just as he had left it. 
I often went in there and stood looking 
at the rough table, the canvas bed. Time 
slipped by and the company he had rent- 
ed from reclaimed the typewriter. I 
hated to see it go. | wanted everything 
as he had left it. 

Occasionally, I saw a bit of his verse 
in a magazine, when I immediately 
rushed off a letter to him addressed in 
care of the editor of the magazine. But 
the letters always found their way back 
to me, and his poetry appeared less fre- 
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quently. I knew then that he was not 
writing. The poetry I saw was doubt- 
less some that had been bought long 
before. 

I had several letters from Valerie, 
but in time they stopped. I moved away 
from the Portsmouth Block. Somehow 
it disturbed me; I could not work there. 


I had nearly forgotten Dion O’Day 
that morning I stood at the corner of 
State and Van Buren in Chicago. I was 
loitering there wondering at the noise 
and rush of the loop when I saw him 
crossing toward me. He was with a 
woman. A huge woman. She looked 
coarse, blatant, rough. I marvelled that 
from such a mother sprang the fragile 
genius, Dion. He was escorting her 
across the street with absurd, extrava- 
gant chivalry. Her ham-like elbow 
rested on three slender fingers of his 
hand. His eyes were turned up to hers 
solicitously. Then he saw me. He looked 
embarrassed, but could not avoid me. 

We shook hands on the corner and 
he turned to that huge woman, “My 
wife.” 

I know I made rather a fool of my- 
self by shouting out as I did, “Your 
wife!” But it was so ridiculous — so 
tragic. She glowered down at me and 
I heard Dion speaking. “Yes,” he ex- 
plained hopelessly, “my wife.” She’s not 
tiny.” 

I watched them moving away, Dion 
almost instantly lost to sight, but she 
towering above the throng. I stood there, 
longing to run after, to rescue him, to 
save him for the world. But my feet 
seemed sunk in cement. I stood there 
mumbling crazily, ““Not tiny—not tiny.” 
An eddy of the jostling crowd picked 
me up and swept me away from the 
corner. 




























































































WEIRD, hunch-backed figure sit- 
A ting on a small sand dune. By his 
side, a pair of crutches. A short 
distance away, a stretcher constructed of 
lumber cast up by the tide. Farther back, 
dwarfed Cypresses whipped into fan- 
tastic shapes by the wind, stood starkly 
forth. 

The waves hissed and crashed among 
the rocks or boomed thunderously in 
the rocky caves. The hunchback sat im- 
movable, gazing far out where the 
mists of gathering night blotted out the 
waves as they turned from the gold of 
the setting sun, to gray—and then 
were gone. 

Darkness. The hunchback crutched 
his way to a sheltered nook in the dunes 
and kindled a fire of driftwood. After 
a frugal meal, cooked over the drift- 
wood fire, he sat long and gazed into 
the fire. What did he see in “the hol- 
low down by the flare?” The Haw- 
thorn hedges of Old England a-bloom 
in spring? Sprightly folk who looked 
at him—the hunchback—pityingly ? The 
face of a friend? 

The hunchback’s name wasn’t Shor- 
ty. It was a long name—one of the 
proud names of Britain. But his de- 
formity had set him apart from his 


Real People 
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family—not that there was unkindness 
of deed or word—but pride—the Pride 
of Honor—in the heart of the cripple, 
sent him forth that he might not 
cumber. 

And so “Shorty,” with the blood of 
Peers in his veins, the manners and 
speech of a Chesterfield, the soul of a 
poet and with a heart filled with kind- 
ness, set his face to the west. Off to 
the ends of the earth, a voluntary exile. 

But memory keeps pace with us, ply 
our crutches as we may! By day, the 
phantoms of the past are happily in- 
visible; but they flock around us as the 
shadows fall, and dance in the flames 
of the campfire. 

The folded wings of sleep, then forth 
with the dawn. A knapsack containing 
tools for sharpening scissors, razors, 
soldering tinware, is slung on _ the 
hunched shoulders, the crutches are 
again in place—and Shorty is off again 
with face uplifted to the adventures of 
the new day. 

Strange faces. Cold faces. Refusal 
Savage dogs. Sometimes a smile. An 
understanding housewife who __ insists 
after her scissors have been sharpened, 
that she made too much coffee that 
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morning and would be grateful if it 
were disposed of along with some cold 
chicken that would most surely spoil 
on her hands. 

Not such a bad world! Birds. Chil- 
dren. Happy families going to town. 
A fellow man whistling as he mends 
the fence. A flivver with a flat tire. “I 
have some cement here, sir. You are 
welcome to make use of it.”” A hobo 
who looks askance at the kit of tools. 
“What kind of a stiff is this hunchback 
anyway?” ‘The gables of somebody’s 
home through the trees. 


Here and there, in odd corners of 
the earth, a friend. Some kindly soul 
who has seen and understood. Who has 
ignored the pitiful body. A week, a 
month perhaps—and Shorty is off once 
more. Never a welcome abused. 

Letters would come at long intervals, 
to these friends—these way-stations of 
a life pilgrimage. Letters in a scholarly 
hand and couched in crisp, sparkling 
English, warming the heart and bring- 
ing back the memory of the wanderer. 

. . @ 4 


Where does Shorty camp tonight? 
Who has been kind to him? Who has 
understood ? 


Iowa Deserta and the Cocktail Route 


San Francisco, there flourished, we 

youngsters are assured by those who 
flourished at the same time, a culture of 
the cocktail and the courtesan which was 
something incomparably more genial, 
spiritually expansive, and, to use that 
word of the current jargon, civilized, 
than anything we now have. In those 
days, one gathers, men were men, women 
were great fun, and lowa, instead of 
being Los Angeles, was lowa. 

“The Cocktail Route” is the spirited 
title which H. L. Baggerly gave to the 
cultural aura of those olden golden days 
in his series of articles recently published 
in a couple of Central California news- 
papers. As sporting editor of a San 
Francisco newspaper from the days of 
the ‘nineties until well after the great 
fire, Mr. Baggerly had an opportunity to 
drink of the celebrated Pisco punch, to 
eat of all the strange free lunches, to 
observe Emperor Norton paving for his 
cocktails with imperial scrip, to be gazed 
at bv that Whistling Rufus who would 
walk up to vou in front of a cigar store 
and contemplate you earnestly for some 


I THE old days “before the fire” in 
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time whistling the while, and to kick for 
a mere quarter the person of that Hoofty- 
Goofty, small man with a dicer pulled 
down over his ears, who made his living 
in the passively strenuous profession of 
allowing himself to be kicked by anyone 
for two-bits. 

Mr. Baggerly is in accord with the 
other authorities on this subject in de- 
creeing that a sad change passed over the 
spirit of this dream when the fire breath- 
ed upon San Francisco as the result of 
the misdoings of that forerunner of the 
fire whose very name is never mentioned 
in these parts out of deference to the sen- 
sitiveness of the chamber of commerce’s 
corporate soul. Something passed away. 
The old buildings were down, the old 
people were dead, the old spirit was, 
somehow, moth-eaten. Soon, too, there 
was Prohibition, the Redlight Abatement 
Law, and the War. Meanwhile, of 


course, lowa—the deluge—Los Angeles! 





Watchman, what of the night? Ach, 
dear Bohemian, the enemy has reached 
the Tehachapi! Watchman, is there any 
hope of holding him there? No, dear 


Bohemian, we are lost—our powder is 
too Dry! But let us obdurately sit on 
the last bootlegged keg of beer, Fresno 
vine leaves in our hair, and drink to 
the good old days, to the confusion of 
Iowa Deserta. 


And so it all becomes delightfully 
mellow, olden and golden, and a new 
legend clambers tipsily up the sides of 
the American Olympus, drawing after it 
a float labeled CALIFORNIA whereon 
sit, tinsel crowned and glaring at one 
another, two gigantic damsels. The one 
at the northern end of the float is clad in 
flaming red, and is indubitably The Spir- 
it of San Francisco, immortally Wet, 
eternally Pagan. Need we mention the 
southern damsel, clad in blistering white, 
The Spirit of Los Angeles, forever Dry, 
everlastingly Puritan? Glare at one an- 
other, symbolical nymphs, as the float 
goes trundling up the Olympus of Amer- 
ican mythology. Go to it, girls, Help 
California make the first page by cre- 
ating one more myth. 

The trouble is, of course, that this 
myth, like any myth, tells so much es- 
sential truth in concise form that many 
minor truths get badly crushed. 
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The Greater Sequoia Park 


ASSAGE by Congress of the 

Greater Sequoia Park bill, fostered 

by W. H. Barbour, California’s 
progressive congressman, has added an- 
other large and scenic portion of the 
Sierra Nevada mountains to our coun- 
trys national playgrounds and given 
California further reasons for boasting 
of having within its boundaries the 
largest number of national parks of any 
one state or territory belonging to 
“Uncle Sam.” 

Of the four national parks in Cali- 
fornia, Yosemite, Sequoia, Lassen and 
Grant, Sequoia ranks second in size. By 
the late act of Congress its boundaries 
have been enlarged nearly three times 
its original size, or from 252 square miles 
to 604 square miles. The new territory 
taken into the park is comprised in a wide 
strip of mountainous country extend- 
ing eastward to the most eastern range 
of the Sierras and taking in Mt. Whit- 
ney, the highest peak in the United 
States, being 14,502 feet in elevation. 
The picturesque Kern River canyon 
whose sheer walls, rugged peaks and 
snow-capped ranges has caused mountain 
tourists to acclaim this mountainous ter- 
ritory the “Alps of America,” is also 
in the new park area, as are numerous 
sparkling mountain lakes fed by melting 
snow from the surrounding peaks. 

Robert Stanley Yard of Washington, 
DD. C., secretary for the National Parks 
Society, on the occasion of a visit to 
Sequoia Park in August, when he had 
opportunity of viewing some of the new 
territory added to Sequoia Park said: 
“The enlargement of Sequoia Park 
raised this park to the rank of one of 
the finest scenic national parks in all 
America and it should, and undoubt- 
edly will, be developed along lines cal- 
culated to make the best possible use of 
the entire section for the greatest num- 
ber of people,” adding that its possibil- 
ities were tremendous. Mr. Yard’s ob- 
servations and other data gathered while 
in the park will probably be presented 
in a report form to the National Park 
Service, Department of the Interior, at 
Washington, with which the society is 
not officially connected but is in close 
association with at all times. 

In enlarging Sequoia Park approxi- 
mately 234,550 acres of land formerly 
included in the Sequoia National Forest 
reserve and the Inyo National Forest, 
lying to the east of the Sequoia Forest 
Reserve, were added to the park terri- 
tory. As about 10,540 acres of former 
park territory was excluded by the new 
park bill and thereby added to the na- 
tional forest reserve, the net addition 
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of forest acreage added to Sequoia Park 
is about 224,010 acres. The park now 
cuts the Sequoia National Forest entirely 
in two, but this fact deos not affect the 
forestry service in any material way as 
the main travel by the superintendent 
and other forestry employees is via the 
highways and roads of the San Joaquin 
Valley. 


HIS transfer of territory from the 
forestry reserve to the national park 


will mean certain changes in the allot- 
ment of government appropriations to 
the two departments: Namely, the de- 
crease of trail maintenance funds and 
the like for the forestry service, and the 
addition of more funds of this class to 
the Sequoia Park budget. It is not def- 
initely known yet what the appropria- 
tions for Sequoia Park will be for the 
ensuing year, but a substantial increase 
is expected in order to care for the addi- 
tional 352 square miles added to the 
park this past summer. This will, how- 


Forest Monarchs 
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ever, be mainly to meet the cost of build- 
ing and maintaining trails and telephone 
connections and for ranger personnel, 
according to Colonel John R. White, 
superintendent of Sequoia Park and also 
of Grant Park, lying slightly to the 
northwest of Sequoia Park and compris- 
ing four square miles. No road building 
into the “back country” or new territory 
added to the park is contemplated for 
the next year or so, according to Colonel 
White. 

As far as the general public is con- 
cerned the park enlargement has been 
consummated with very little outward 
“fuss” or evidence. The most confusion 
arising over the matter was the verbal 
battles that raged within the halls of 
Congress as proponents and opponents 
of the bill argued the point, while out 
here in California there was a continual 
reverberation of the argument accentu- 
ated by propaganda, originating mainly 
from commercial sources. Because of op- 
position, on the part of irrigationists, 
no part of the Kings River canyon is 
included in the new park area; nor is 
the territory between Junction Peak, in 
the northeast corner of the park, and 
Bishop Pass included. The Mineral King 
district was also excluded because of 
the opposition of owners of mineral 
claims and summer homes, sponsors of 
the park enlargement bill deeming it 
better to exclude these districts rather 
than jeopardize the passage of the bill. 

The name of the park was also the 
source of considerable argument. The 
proposed title, “Roosevelt Sequoia Na- 
tional Park,” was objected to by the 
Senate and the word Roosevelt elimin- 
ated. In Congress there was an Okla- 
homa congressman, with Cherokee blood 
in his veins, who proposed having the 
word Sequoia changed in its spelling to 
read “Sequoyah,” in honor of George 
Gest, otherwise Sequoyah, who origin- 
ated the Cherokee alphabet, but this pro- 
posal failed to carry. 
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Improvements in trails, phone lines 
and such within the new boundary of 
the park were carried on by Forest Su- 
pervisor Frank P. Cunningham up until 
the last moment before the transfer of 
the territory from the forest service to 
the park service became effective, show- 
ing the close co-operation existing be- 
tween these two departments. These im- 
provements were mainly in the Kern 
Canyon country, including a_ bridge 
over the Big Arroyo. Among the first 
improvements which the park service 
will undertake in the new territory will 
be the construction at Kern Hot Springs 
of bathing pools for men and women. 
A tourist’s horse pasture is to be made 
at Cliff Creek Camp. It is also pro- 
posed to build a trail from near Hamil- 
ton Lake over the Great Western Di- 
vide to Big Arroyo. This trail was sug- 
gested by W. E. Colby of the Sierra 
Club, who proposes te conduct a party 
250 hikers over this trail if it is ready 
by July, 1927. 

The building of the proposed Mt. 
Whitney-trans-Sierra road in which the 
three counties of Tulare, Inyo and Kern 
are interested, and which would extend 
from Lone Pine in Inyo county south- 
west over the Sierras, with Porterville, 
Tulare county, as its western terminus, 
will give access to the beautiful scenery 
and recreational facilities of this portion 
of the Sierra Nevada mountains, with 
its numerous sparkling and mirror-like 
lakes and fishing streams. Eleven miles 
of the proposed road will be within the 
new boundary of Sequoia Park, and it 
is believed the park service will build this 
stretch of eleven miles. The famous 
Golden trout are to be found in the 
system of lakes known as Cottonwood 
Lakes, south of Mt. Whitney, and trib- 
utary streams, one of the two places in 
the world where. such trout are to be 
found. 

NLARGEMENT of Sequoia Park 


is expected to bé of special benefit 
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to the wild life of the Sierras included 
in the park boundary, since hunting is 
forbidden within the park. Two species, 
the mountain sheep and the wolverine, 
which have become very scarce in the 
upper Sierras will now have a chance to 
propagate. The beautiful and harmless 
deer which have stalked the trails and 
peaks of the smaller Sequoia Park, fully 
protected from hunters, and which have 
become so tame in many instances as to 
invade camp sites and even eat from 
one’s hands, will also have a chance to 
multiply in much larger numbers. While 
hunters have regretted in a way that 
they are hitherto to be excluded from 
extensive hunting grounds they were in 
the habit of frequenting, yet it is argued, 
and with reason, that the opportunity 
which will be given the deer to breed 
more prolifically during the future will 
in the long run provide more game, as 
they will be bound to stray outside the 
park boundaries from time to time. “Fair 
play” on the part of sportsmen is ex- 
pected though by Col. White, park su- 
perintendent, who points out that with 
only one ranger to patrol the new park 
boundary during the past deer season, 
very few cases were reported of hunters 
getting inside the park lines, and these 
violations were most unknowingly done 
due to the fact that the boundary was 
not adequately marked as yet. 


A report from Col. White’s office 
shows that the past season’s travel into 
Sequoia Park showed an increase of 9114 
per cent over that of last season. Al- 
though the auto license fee for park ad- 
mittance was reduced from $2.50 to $1 
this season, the revenue thus derived 
this season amounted to $12,650 as com- 
pared with a revenue of $10,965 last 
season. A total of 140,000 visitors had 
checked into the park this season as com- 
pared with 87,194 last season. A still 
larger increase in attendance can be 
looked forward to for next season, with 
the park enlarged to its present size. 
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Francisco was called, “The Paris 

of America,” and theatrically speak- 
ing it was the “New York City,” of the 
Pacific coast. The California, Bush 
Street and Baldwin theatres played the 
road attractions, while the Alcazar, 
Central and Grand constituted the stock 
houses. The famous Bella-Union, Mid- 
way and a few others, including the 
basement free and easy joints, provided 
the variety bill. Quoting from an art- 
icle in the Billboard of Dec. 15th, 1923, 
entitled: ““The Early Variety Theatres 
of San Francisco,” by James Madison: 
“Until 1880 practically all San Fran- 
cisco variety theatres catered exclusively 
to male patronage, and the sale of alco- 
holic beverages formed no unimportant 
part of the revenue. Barmaids waited 
on “ground floor” auditors, while those 
of more plethoric purse, who viewed the 
performance from a private box, were 
served by “first part women,” so called 
because they sat in the first part, which 
was usually the opening feature of the 
performance, but throughout the re- 
mainder of the evening devoted their 
energies entirely to catering to the thirsty 
box patrons .. . it also became a custom 
to have the actresses “work the boxes,” 
when not busy on the stage... The 
performances were, as a rule, excellent 
in quality, although at times rather 
spicy in character.” 


I WAS back in the days when San 


Not any more so than our modern 
musical comedy and “Bedroom Farces” 
of today. 

Many of the legit actors of the old 
school received their early training in 
these variety theatres, and quite a few 
are now in Hollywood working in the 
movies—sometimes. Add to this list of 
performers for those theatres, those en- 
gaged for repertoire and stock com- 
panies for other cities in the west, it can 
readily be seen San Francisco was some 
theatrical center. 

On Pacific street was the internation- 
ally and notoriously known Barbary 
Coast, with its many dives and dance 
halls; where “respectability” sat in the 
balconies and gazed down on the passing 
show of the underworld ; where frivolity, 
debauchery and criminality jostled side 
by side until the “we sma” hours.” A 
few blocks away was the mysterious 
Chinatown, with its numerous gambling 
and opium joints and secret underground 
passages with its many forbidden attrac- 
tions, catering to a floating population 
of several thousand sight-seekers daily. 
It was a city of 40,000 Mongolians with- 
in a city. 


Bho BT Ad. 


By Frank STAPLES 


Towards Market street in the Bon 
Ton district were many brilliantly light- 
ed cafes, including the nationally known 
Poodle Dog and similar attractions for 
the night life, so take it all around the 
city was well worthy of its title: “The 
Gay Paree of America.” 

It was as this point of the calendar 
when Tom Carson was rustling news 





according to their respective destinies. 
Many fortunes and stars were made 
around its tables—only; if only; “what 
might have been.” It was the rendez- 
vous of scandal mongers—character de- 
famers, boosters, and unmerciful knock- 
ers, consequently Tom could always de- 
pend on picking up a few bunches of 
gloom or joy, as the case might be. He 
had just sat down to a vacant table 





The years following the San Francisco Exposition in 1858 were the years 
the theatre flourished in the West 


for one of the leading dailies, and spe- 
cialized on theatrical stuff for the Sun- 
day edition. 

He was a nifty chap—good dresser, 
well educated, and equally at home in 
the Palace or Baldwin hotels interview- 
ing famous dramatic or operatic cele- 
brities as he was in some hang-out South 
of Market street hobnobbing with a 
bunch of Rep people; and being short 
a column for the coming Sunday he 
strolled over to The Club, in the latter 
district, to see what he could pick up. 
The Club was one of those places in 
the bygone days where you could get 
a lunch with all the delicacies of the 
season and a large glass of beer for a 
nickel; of course one was expected to 
loosen up for more liquid refreshments, 
but many a poor guy down and out has 
squeezed in during the rush hour, and 
filled up at the “feed counter” without 
patronizing the bar. There were tables 
for more elaborate refreshments, be- 
sides many pool and billiard tables, and 
in the rear was a cozy corner fully 
equipped for reading and writing, all of 
which made it very popular with actors 
and managers who referred to the place 
as their clearing-house and _ booking 
office. It was equally frequented by the 
“upper ten” as well as the “lower five,” 
of the game; their conversation varying 





when Dick Loomis, one of the popular 
coast defenders (actors who never left 
the coast) stepped up saying: “How are 
you, Mr. Carson, didn’t want to pass 
up the opportunity of telling you how 
much I enjoyed your article in last Sun- 
day’s paper.” “Thanks, old man,” re- 
plied Tom, “have a seat and something 
to go with it.” Being of a sociable 
nature, Dick couldn’t refuse. As the 
waiter was taking their order, Jack El- 
son, another rising C. D., entered the 
scene. “Hello, Dick! when did you blow 
in town?” “About a week ago,” replied 
Dick, shaking his hand; “‘of course you 
know Mr. Carson?” “Never had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Carson before, 
personally, but have certainly enjoyed 
reading his good stuff, many times,” 
tactfully replied Jack. 

“Glad to meet you, personally, Mr. 
Elson, “as I have had the pleasure of 
seeing you from the front on many oc- 
casions; have a seat and meet the 
waiter—personally,” graciously came 
back Tom. Like, Dick, Jack was of a 
nature that couldn’t refuse. Both Thes- 
pians took whisky straight with “chili 
ands beans” on the side. Tom took beer 
with no solids. The boys had been on 
tour with different companies but of the 
same class; the kind that promises 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Bits of Verse 


SUICIDE 
HE died beside the water lilies, 


For the love of a “king” 
Her love a fire burning deep into the flesh, 


Her heart a bit of parchment (he had filled with shavings) 


Dead for want of Love. 


She died by the water lilies, 

For love of “him” who gazed at her 
Not once in all the years she served him, 
She trembled at the thought of “him” 
Though’ she knew him not. 


A night and stars making love to the moon, 
The heavens a bed of blue, 


The flowers fierce with incense . . . 


She died beside the water lilies 
For the love of a “king”— 
A white man in a realm of niggers. 


Exrnor Hersey. 
* * * 


GOLD AND IRON 


INCE time began, have bards extolled 
The exotic beauty of rare gold. 


But few, if any, poets will praise 
Iron, with color depths of greys. 


If iron were rare and gold were cheap, 
Which one would greatest glories reap? 


AuDREY WARDEMAN. 


* * * 


THE KISS 
(Suggested by Rodin’s Statue) 


_— lovers Time is softly passing by, 

Wearing invisible garments, and no sight 

Of his scarred body, and malicious eye 

Shall rouse them from their dream, to face the light. 
Their beauty is eternal, for the hand 

That fashioned them disdained to utilize 

A perishable clay. No grief shall brand 


These smooth white brows, nor dim these rapturous eyes. 


Do glittering kings and queens with perfumed hair, 
And robes all sewn with pearls, throw back their heads, 
And call for some new lover, young and fair, 

To feast with them, and share their royal beds? 
Do zealots, grey with fasting and long days 

Of solitude and prayer, rise and implore 

Beauty and youth to follow in their ways, 

And be revered and blessed forevermore? 

They hear no part of this; their ears are sealed 
Against insistent voices promising 

Glory or luxury; they will not yield 

Their dream for any futile, shining thing. 

There is no word that any voice may speak 

To send them from each other; no bright name 

Of king or god will rouse them up to seek 

A greater wealth than this, a greater fame. 


May GREENWOOD. 





THE POOL OF SEN YO 


OMEN are chattering, chattering, 
Shrilly in Yunnan tongue. 
Women are laughing like crystal 
Temple bells quickly rung. 


Under the shade of magnolias 
Small slender bodies glow bronze. 
Women are bending, leaning, 
Supple as bamboo wands. 


Into the dark clear waters 
Women are splashing, dipping, 
Scouring blue and brown cotton, 
Raising the garments, dripping. 


Women are chattering, chattering, 
Swiftly in cadenced Chinese. 
Small brown monkeys are listening, 
High in the teak-wood trees. 


AuDREY WARDEMAN. 


* # * 
DECISION 


SHALL turn back and face my- 

self squarely, 

And knowing myself, judge myself 
fairly; 

I shall not care what the last 
Court’s decree 

If I can but make my own peace 
with me. 


IRENE STEWART. 


* * * 


PAVLOWA: THE SWAN 


HE silver music ebbs, sound faints and dies . . . 
Across the stage the wondering silence waits; 
The spotlight dances as a white swan flies, 
Flutters and falters, stirs and hesitates. 
Borne up again upon the music’s flow 
To float on waves of beauty like a flood, 
The white swan shimmers, gliding to and fro, 
The swan that shall not see the willows bud... 


Now fainter, fainter move those matchless wings, 

And lower, lower sinks the drooping head 

Till, while the music sighs and sobs and sings, 

A quiver passes and the swan is dead. 

Was that a white soul slipping out life’s gates? 

The music ebbs, the wondering silence waits. 
ALINE MICHAELIS. 


* * * 


MY LAST WISH 
ARTH is a Palace, I a bidden Friend; 


I must depart—my stay is at an end— 
”*Twas Love brought me, and so with Love I go; 
Feel only love for me; I’d wish it so. 

ANNE DELARTIGUE KENNEDY. 
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Rhymes and Reactions 


HAVE been reading in that other- 

wise excellent magazine The Amer- 
ican Parade, Dr. Danziger’s article on 
Bierce. For some reason unknown to 
me Danziger has changed his name to 
De Castro, but by any name the paper 
would be in Bierce’s case offensive. I 
regret that a journal so excellent in 
material selected for publication and so 
carefully discriminate as the Parade 
should allow Ambrose Bierce to be sub- 
ject to such unmitigated slander. 

In his peculiar whims and, as London 
once expressed it, his “blackland idio- 
cies,” Bierce was alone and dominant. 
He would make a life-long enemy of the 
man who crossed him victoriously, a 
life-long friend of the man who scoffed 
him. In many phases of existence he 
was painfully young, desperately futile 
—but Bierce was never the vindictive 
child. He would never allow, for in- 
stance, the use of his talents by William 
Hearst; however much he needed money 
for food and lodging. Nor would he, 
by any stretch of the imagination, seek 
employment with a railroad company 
merely to fill his treasury and thereby 
find time to put the “great novel of 
life” between covers. Bierce was at all 
times a severe iconoclast, an idol wreck- 
er. It is to his everlasting credit that 
he was a fine one! I may add that 
Ambrose was least of all interested in 
politics. 

The lives of great men are continu- 
ally subject to the regretfully inaccurate 
foibles of acquaintances. In this instance 
Bierce, the man of critical iron, suffers 
a few drops of ineffectual but irritating 
nitric acid. It is of some praise that 
the Overland preserves its columns for 
denunciation of those to whom the ap- 
preciative and critical instinct is em- 
phatically bitter. 

* * * 

RISBANE’S enormous platitudes 

continue to be a source of delight 
to me. In a recent editorial he says: 
“The first shall be the last,” according 
to the German philosopher. I faintly 
remember Arthur disrupting this very 
theory less than a month ago in the San 
Francisco Examiner. Let us hope that 
Brisbane remembers hereafter his daily 
sermons and that we shall be permitted 


TANCRED 


a small measure of peace. It is to the 
everlasting discredit of Brisbane that 
three hundred and sixty-five lessons a 
year quite often drive from the eminent 
man’s memory his Good Word of Yes- 
terday. . 
* * * 

R. C. A. A. PARKER sends me his 

first edition of the Independent Po- 
etry Anthology. 1 have read it from 
cover to cover—a matter of persistent 
love—and through the one hundred and 
fifty-five pages have failed to discover 
one poem of outstanding merit. I am 
naturally wondering why a nation so 








HYMES and Reactions has 

sufficient material to continue 
for a few months. Mr. Sterling 
was in the habit of bringing, into 
our office, a prospectus for the 
months to come. We are piecing 
together what we have and while 
it is, in the main, Mr. Sterling’s 
work, the assembling is being done 
in the Overland ‘office. It seems 
as though it might be the very 
soul of Tancred speaking—Tan- 
cred in whom Sterling put so much - 
of his very own soul. We are 
therefore substituting Tancred for 
George Sterling —The Editor. 




















blessed with natural merit and spon- 
taneous feeling should find it necessary 
to resort to E. Ralph Cheyney and C. A. 
A. Parker, the editor and publisher of 
the Independent Poetry Anthology, for 


publication of its excellent poetry. 
ke ete 


Y GOOD friend E. Balfour sends 
me the following for mental di- 
gesting: 

The good woman loved to be good, 
because every one admired her. She 
really was good, yet though they ad- 
mired her they wanted her to become 
bad. 

“How sad,” said a Tempter, 
have never been awakened!” 

“Awakened?” replied she. “I do not 
know ‘what you mean,” 


“vou 


“You will dry up and die!” said the 
Tempter. 
“What does that mean?” asked she, 
and still went on tempting. 
“iy Sieg | 


OFTEN wonder who it is selects the 
poetry, for the Literary Digest poetry 
page. The most simple Babbitt could 
not reserve a greater ignorance of beau- 
tiful poetry than this imbecile collector 
for the country’s most elaborately cir- 
culated weekly. I notice in a recent 
issue a poem by the negro, Countee 
Cullen, that is not only pap but verbi- 
age. Let us hope that the gentleman 
who is responsible for this error en- 
larges his reading. I, for one, regret 
that this national weekly permits, nay, 
encourages such asinine collective ge- 
nius. The magazine from which Cul- 
len’s masterpiece was culled is entitled 
Poetic Thrills. 
* 


a - 
VOYAGE 
S° PASS these hours . . . now the 
moon is set, 
Now heavy apples fill the orchard 
place ; 
The schoolboy with his tenderness and 
fret, 


The little sister with her holy face 
Must linger suddenly where lanes are 
wet 
Sensing stranger 
grace. 


rhythm, stranger 


And for this beauty with its careful 


moving, 
This startling mood of sufferance and 
pain 
We trade the heart, its passion and its 
loving, 


Its languid color and its low refrain. 
So pass these hours . . . now the clock 
is turned, 
Now starveling winds have come to 
winter's dead .. . 
The beggar with the pennies he has 
earned, 
The harlot in her swiftly crumpled 
bed 
Knew love and laughter—so the Old 
Ones said— 
And dusty altars where their fires 
burned. 



























































Books 


CONDUCTED BY 


HILDEGARDE 


5 Nees prolific pen of Kathleen Norris 
has yielded another work of fiction— 
HILDEGARDE. 


In the title role, Hilda is introduced 
as a ten-year-old child who as nurse- 
maid to many brothers and sisters and 
willing slavey to a futile and slatternly 
mother, battles with wretched poverty 
and a dissolute father. At fifteen a 
young actor, Norman Montgomery, 
drifts into her life; Hilda falls precipi- 
tately in love with him; the moth singes 
her wings, and shortly thereafter her 
lover joins a road show and is gone. 
Hilda has a somewhat hectic time for 
the next year or two, when she meets 
an old schoolday acquaintance, Sidney 
Penfield, whose family represents the last 
word in social and financial prominence. 
This affair ripens to an interesting point; 
meanwhile the girl is adroitly fed gener- 
ous doses of Family and is duly im- 
pressed. Then Sidney’s mother learns 
of Hilda’s little indiscretion with Mont- 
gomery, which effectively throttles the 
affair with the disappearance of young 
Penfield who is bundled off to Europe. 
A few years later history repeats itself 
when Hilda and Sidney re-enact their 
little drama, and this time the Family 
issue develops into something of a sur- 
prising climax. 

The story might just as well have 
been told in from fifteen to twenty thou- 
sand less words. 


* * * 


THE SPOKESMAN’S SECRETARY 


8 jpeg SINCLAIR has just writ- 
ten (and published, as usual) a pep- 
pery sort of a book called THE 
SPOKESMAN’S SECRETARY. Not 
characteristically vindictive, but certainly 
sprightly. 

Sinclair, of course, always writes with 
a purpose, and his purpose is invariably 
the same. So it is in his latest volume, 
although the method of presentation dif- 
fers widely from anything he has done 
heretofore. It is written very closely 
after the fashion of one of today’s best 
sellers. Whether this is intentional or 
not, it is nevertheless true that the style 











































is strikingly effective, considering the 
point he is trying to make. 

Mame is a manicurist in the Elite 
Beauty Parlor, Washington, D. C. She 
writes home to “Dear Mom,” in the 
gas house district of Camden, New Jer- 
say, telling of her meeting with the 
Spokesman’s secretary, and how highly 
he values her opinions, especially those 
having to do with international affairs. 

Her opinions, based largely on those 
of Pop, the widely read gas-worker, and 
Hattie Schoenstein, a sister-manicurist, 
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when given to the secretary that he may 
put the proper words into the mouth of 
the Spokesman “who lives in the big 
white house,” save the country from 
many an embarrassing situation. 


Finally Mame loses her job at the 
Elite. But her country needs her des- 
perately. So in order to ensure her con- 
tinued services the Spokesman’s secretary 
secures her an appointment as Emergency 
Field Grammarian in the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, Department of the In- 
terior. She might, with equal ease, have 
been appointed Geographer or Geologist, 








it seems. But no, Grammarian “sounds 
more cultured.”” So presumably the 
country is being saved. 

Sinclair makes funny jibes at Wash- 
ington, some of them with telling effect, 
but nowhere is there to be found any of 
his old-time bitter rancor which, though 
often well merited, frequently defeated 
its Own purpose. 

Whether or not one agrees, in prin- 
ciple, with its author, there are at least 
no regrets that go with the reading of 
this book. 


* * * 


LEE—A DRAMATIC POEM 


| garter LEE MASTERS has pub- 
lished another book, Lee-4 Drama- 


tic Poem. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York, $2.00). 


In the light of his second Spoon River 
Anthology, it is unquestionably a suc- 
cess. 

Arimanius and Ormund, two figures, 
or shades perhaps, are discovered in the 
early morning of April 17, 1861, on the 
lawn at the foot of the incompleted 
Washington monument. They discourse, 
through the four acts and 139 pages of 
the book, and direct its happenings. The 
reader grows to like them but wishes 
they would emulate General Grant in 
in the simple style of his Memoirs. And 
they philosophize too much. There are 
very many pages that had better have 
been confined to actual, dramatic occur- 
rences and battles of the Civil War. 
Then the reader does not understand 
why the author thinks he must belittle 
Lincoln, the while he does so ennoble 
Lee. This is the chief weakness of the 
volume. General Lee does not require 
such manner of adulation. 

This is rhymed work, and parts of it 
are partly rhymed. Is there really any 
use for rhyme in our scheme of expres- 
sion, unless it is accompanied by 
rhythm and musical lines? We believe 
there is not and that blank verse or 
prose were better. 

In the opening lines of Act One, Lee 
wishes that he might know the will of 
God as to the value of the great under- 
taking. He says to his wife who is urg- 
ing him not to go forth, 


even as 
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Caesar’s wife urged him to remain at 
home on a certain day of fate: 


“Yet what I see is this—the South 
withdraws 
For civil liberty, not slavery!” 


And again: 


“I have no part in human slavery. 
| hate it for its slavery of us.” 


According to the author, General Lee 
hardly believed in victory for the South 
for he says again to his wife: 


“If war must be, and we be over- 
whelmed, 

A new nation may come forth, 

Chastened and strengthened, happier 


then, 
And happier than the one the South 
designs.” 


They are arguing in the fine, old hall 
of Arlington which Mrs. Lee reminds 
her husband came to them from her 
kinsman, the great Washington. 


Now a character, styled The Repub- 
lic, speaks. It appeals to the several 
states, to the Northwest and to the sea, 
the mountains and the rivers, and to 
Lee himself, for help and loyalty and 
for vengeance. They all reply in fitting 
and powerful language. Lee’s words are: 


“I have resolved and feel my soul sus- 
tained 
By the God that you invoke .. .” 


And the reader remembers that this 
has ever been so and ever will be. Each 
side and each leader prays to the same 
God for help and calls upon him to 
bless a holy war. Here is one of the 
tragedies and absurdities, as well, of 
conflict. 

We stand on the battlefield of Get- 
tysburg. There are conversations be- 
tweent Arimanius and Ormund, and 
voices, and talk between Southern gen- 
erals. Longstreet pleads with Lee to 
delay or forego the advance; but Lee 
is determined to strike at dawn. Long- 
street says: 


“Tt shall be so. 
I shudder but obey.” 


The description of the attempt to 
take the ridge at Gettysburg and to 
split the Federal center is thrilling. 
Pickett, Hood, McLaws, Heth, Bender, 
Hill were ordered to attack. Hungry, 
shoeless Southern boys charged to dis- 
aster and death. Many an old Federal 
and Southern soldier will read this with 
reminiscent interest; but they are gone 
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now, most of them, who survived that 
day of battle. 

Now Arimanius and Ormund meet at 
the door of a mountaineer in the Alleg- 
hanies. A ragged youth, carrying a copy 
of Thucydides, comes to the cabin as 
a deserter from Lee’s army. He begs 
for food and tells the mountaineer how 
he is hurrying home to his starving wife 
and children. He says: 


. “none can understand our army 
Who does not know our army prayed, 
and all 
Its leaders prayed, our Jackson and our 


Lee.” 
He goes on: 


“The world is old, and all its faiths are 
old. 

The North is Sparta, and Athens is the 
South. 


* * * * * * * 


And those who fell at Gettysburg should 
have 

Lee, but not Lincoln for their interces- 
sor.” 


And again: 


“There were thousands of us, 

Who closed the calculus, our Pindars, 
Homers, 

To fly against your Sparta.... 

And follow Lee.” 


A horseman arrives, shouting: 
“Lee has surrendered!” 


The echoes answer: 
“Surrendered! Surrendered!” 


Lee’s soliloquy, as he rides to Lexing- 
ton, after his surrender, to become a col- 
lege president, is a fine piece of literary 
work; but it shows the author’s over- 
partisanship. 

Masters tells us that Lee made treaty 
of peace with Grant; but he fails to 
record that the defeated Southern Gen- 
eral received back his sword from a mag- 
nanimous victor. 





KEEPERS OF THE SHIELD 
EEPERS OF THE SHIELD is 


an attempt to interpret the spirit 
of Tennyson’s Idylls of the King to 
young people. It is a teacher’s expres- 
sion to her class of her faith in them 
and in their integrity and ability to live 
out the best that is in them. Beginning 
with the distractions of today, it em- 
phasizes the ideals that the world can 
never afford to leave behind. 
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The second half of the little book is 
a tale of two of Tennyson’s heroines, 
Bellicent and the spirited Lynette, who 
scorned Gareth, when in the guise of a 
kitchen knave working his way toward 
knighthood, he attempted to help her. 





CORDELIA CHANTRELL 


HERE is something delightfully 

wholesome in Cordelia Chantrell, a 
novel written by Meade Minnigerode 
noted for his vivacious biographies. This 
story is of the Civil War, a beautifully 
natural love of a woman for a man and 
what she did to win him and then what 
Fate did to shatter her life. It is a story 
of intense idealism. If Cordelia Chan- 
trell had reached the closet with the 
matches before her death, her diary and 
the Chantrell papers would have been 
destroyed and the story of this won- 
derful love, romance and colorful days 
of intrigue during the Civil War would 
never have been known. Every step in 
the story is art. There is a fascination 
in the way Minnigerode handles the tell- 
ing of this story, so intensely real does 
he set it before the readers, so natural 
is Cordelia, Steeny, the Penmarks, Sally, 
and Preston Brainbridge. This is the sort 
of a book that is a pleasure to read and 
have to one’s credit. 





REVELRY 
EVELRY, by Samuel Hopkins 
Adams and published by Boni & 
Liveright is a historical novel in every 
sense of the word. It is contemporary 
and one can almost identify the char- 
acters in this book with certain well- 
known men and women of the capital of 
the present time. It is a story American 
politics and one of promise. 
REVELRY. By Samuel Hopkins 
Adams. Boni and Liveright, $2.00. 





EAST OF SIAM 
ANOTHER FRANCK BOOK 
ARRY FRANCK is still writing 

of travel. In his latest East of 
Siam he gives us that same clear-cut 
vision of a world we know so little of. 
If we dare intimate, Mr. Franck grows 
richer in each story. What he has to 
offer of his adventure with the brown 
gods of the Eastern empire is indéscrib- 
able. It is a diamond, brightly polished. 
EAST OF SIAM. Harry A. Franck. 
Century. $2.50. 





THE PRICE OF “SKETCHES 
OF THE SIXTIES” is $5.00 per 
copy, not $2.50 as quoted in our 
review of December, 1926. 


JOHN HOWELL’S BOOK 
STORE 


435 Post St. San Francisco 
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“twenty -and cakes’—twenty dollars a 
week including traveling and hotel ex- 
penses—but the “artist”? was lucky to 
get half of the twenty on the season, 
and by the way they dived into the 
banquet, it was evident neither had 
saved much of his half. Tom took in 
the situation and held up three fingers 
to the waiter, which brought the same 
number of beers and plates of “chili 
and;” after which they were ready for 
“coffin .nails”—cigarettes—and in good 
trim to tell how it all happened; the 
usual flow of conversation with the “per- 
fesh” while sitting around the festive 
board at the conclusion of their seasons. 


Dick started the ball rolling by say- 
ing: “We played south as far as San 
Diego and packed them in at every burg, 
with the result I got a raise the third 
week out; how did your bunch make it?” 

“Great—never saw such business,” re- 
plied Jack, and to have a shade the best 
of it continued: “The leading man got 
so sore and nasty because I was getting 
the best notices, I handed in my two 
weeks (resignation) but realizing he 
would be up against it if I left, the 
manager promised me a bonus of fifty 
bucks to stay out the season.” The fact 
is both were lying, and each knew the 
other was doing so, for it was the usual 
line of dope they had been handing each 
other for years, but actors live in the 
“ideal and make believe” so much of 
their time, they should be excused for 
slightly prevaricating when relating their 
professional experiences. At this moment 
a professional looking individual of a 
certain type of the tank variety (small 
town showman) that infested the busi- 
ness, took the center of the stage. ‘Par- 
don me gents, but I presume I am speak- 
ing to members of the profession?” “You 
called the turn on two us,” replied Dick. 
“What’s the penalty?” 

Drawing up a great chair without an 
invitation, the stranger took off his over- 
coat with seal skin collar and cuffs, 
displaying a fake diamond shirt stud— 
then hooking his cane on the side of the 
table, and tilting high silk hat on the 
back of his head, he ordered the drinks, 
and sat down. 

“My name is James Hicks, proprie- 
tor and manager of the Hicks Dramatic 
Company, and am short two men,” after 
blowing the foam and gulping down the 
contents of his glass of beer without any 
intermission, the M. & P. lighted a 
“three for five,” stogie, then continued: 
“We are booked to open Monday night 
at Bugville for the week, and if you 
gents are at liberty, would like to talk 
business with you.” 


The B. T. U. 


(Continued from Page 17) 


“Your game sounds good,” replied 
Dick, “what’s the limit?” 

“If twenty and all appeals to you it’s 
a go with me,” said Hicks. 

“Well,” chipped in Jack, “I’ve just 
closed a very long and profitable season, 
and had intended running down to Santa 
Cruz for a few ‘weeks rest, but if Dick 
is willing, I wouldn’t object to a short 
summer engagement; what do you say, 
Dick?” “A few weeks more work won’t 
hurt either of us,” said Dick, fully 
aware if either of them got an outing at 
Santa Cruz or any other beach resort, 
it would be with some troupe, or at the 
invitation of some friend. 

“Write your names and addresses on 
this card and have your trunks ready 
by four o'clock,” said Hicks as he rose 
to go, fearing they might be short on 
their room rent, and he would be up 
against it for his opening; he took out 
his pocketbook and laid a five dollar bill 
before each one with the remark: “This 
may help some until we reach Bug- 
ville,” then left. 

“Hicks—never heard of him; who is 
he,” asked Jack. 

“Charter member and first prize win- 
ner of the B. T. U.,” replied Dick. 

“And what’s the B. T. U?” inquired 
Tom, scenting a story as he took out 
his pad and pencil. 

“The Bull Throwers’ Union,” replied 
Dick. “Their creed is: 

“The end justifies the means, and de- 
ception is the means to obtain the end. 
If stung by your enemies—sting your 
friends; and always be strong for the 
Golden Rule—providing all the gold is 
in your favor. I don’t know what name 
he was christened with, but evidently 
Hicks is his latest. He belongs to that 
species of ‘fly-by-night-tankers’ despised 
by all legitimate actors and managers 
who are so unfortunate to follow him, 
as the rotten reputation he leaves behind 
him makes it difficult for those who 
play the game on the square to get any 
special favors they might need owing to 
a streak of bad luck they may have en- 
countered. His long suit is to herd a 
flock of down and out actors for the 
road, then dead beat and brow beat at 
every turn. He takes great delight in 
calling ten o’clock rehearsals then drop 
around to the theatre about noon and 
call it off, just to show his cheap author- 
ity, and see the bunch squirm. He be- 
longs to about forty-eleven different fra- 
ternal societies, and does the brotherly 
love stunt by framing a lodge benefit on 
a fifty-fifty divvy of the net, but by 
clever expense padding and systematic 
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double-crossing, the lodge that gets the 
one-tenth of one per cent is in luck. He 
once boasted of his cleverness of buying 
a ranch from the accumulations of un- 
paid salaries—sidestepping obligations, 
and breaking promises; he—” 

“Not for mine,” said Jack, rising 
quickly ; “me for the hotel and hold the 
trunks.” 

“Listen to the finish,” said Dick, 
grabbing him by the coat tail, and pull- 
ing him back into his seat. “One of 
Dick Sheridan’s characters says: 

“ Alcohol has a tendency to bring out 
the dormant qualities of the man—the 
good or the evil,’ and so it is with the 
‘ups and downs of life’; as the drowning 
man will grab to a straw to save him- 
self, so will the molly-coddle double- 
cross his best friend for the same pur- 
pose,’ but if true: 

“We reap what we sow, and every 
farthing has to be paid,’ Hicks will some 
day wake up to the fact that the prin- 
ciple of The B. T. U. has got him in 
bad.” 

Jack ordered two beers and a sarsa- 
parilla, and placing the latter before 
Dick said: “Dick, the amount of alcohol 
you have been consuming has a tendency 
of bringing out your religious nature 
entirely too much; cut out the sermon- 
izing, and stick to Hicks’ biography.” 

Dick grabbed one of the beers, blew 
the foam on Jack, gulped it down, rolled 
a coffin nail, then continued as though 
nothing had happened to mar the con- 
tinuity of his five-reel story. 

“Hicks made his first appearance here 
about three years ago, and took out a 
tribe, securing a fair date for the open- 
ing week, and packed them in at every 
performance. Saturday night when the 
show was on he jumped the town with 
the week’s receipts, leaving all bills un- 
paid, and the company stranded. He 
went to Los Angeles and advertised for 
a leading lady who would take a half 
interest in the show; another one of his 
clever methods to get the coin. Some 
amateur from a small burg near town 
fell for his bait to the tune of 500 ducats. 
She chose East Lynne for her opening 
bill, which proved to be her closing 
one the first night in her home town to 
a $400 house, and while the first act 
was on Hicks pulled his “clever stunt”’ 
and made for San Pedro, where he se- 
cured passage on a lumber freighter 
which sailed at midnight for Portland 
and now, after working the Northwest 
country, he returns here evidently be- 
lieving the California hams are ripe for 
another picking.” 

“And yet you are willing to go with 
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him and be sacrificed just for art’s sake,” 
said Jack with a wink to Tom. 

“There is method in my madness,” 
replied Dick, Shakespearingly speaking. 
“IT had him spotted when he first ap- 
proached us, and was on the verge of 
bawling him out before the congrega- 
tion, but as soon as he mentioned Bug- 
ville, I had a hunch. Bugville is my 
home town, and being a member of the 
Knights of Pythias, will attend the lodge 
meeting tomorrow night, and arrange 
a benefit which will, no doubt, tickle 
Hicks, and it’s a cinch yours truly will 
see he doesn’t get his mitts on the re- 
ceipts until all expenses, including sala- 
ries are paid.” Then taking hold of his 
watch chain, but instantly remembering 
there was nothnig on the end of it ex- 
cept a bunch of keys, he consulted the 
clock over the bar. 

“Come, Jack, let’s go and pack ; thank 
you very much for your hospitality, Mr. 
Carson—if Hicks hasn’t reformed dur- 
ing his late absence I can promise you 
some good stuff for your Sunday edi- 
tion.” Shaking Tom’s hand, the boys 
passed out, as two reporters entered; 
seeing Tom, they called for him to join 
them; Tom strolled over with the re- 
mark: 

“T am in the mood for joining any- 
thing; even the B. T. U.” 

In a few days he received the follow- 
ing letter: 

“Bugville, California, 
“June 10th, 1895. 
“My dear Carson: 

“The Hicks Dramatic Co. opened 
here Monday night and as we were all 
up in “Ten Nights and Camille,’ we did 
those bills the first two nights in order 
to give us plenty of time to rehearse 
‘Damon and Pythias’ for the big event 
Wednesday night. I wanted to hold the 
benefit off until Saturday, believing we 
would have a much larger house, but 
Hicks’ itching palm could not wait so 
long so had him trailed all day Wed- 
nesday, and learned he had purchased a 
ticket and had his trunk checked for a 
big getaway on the midnight train for 
San Francisco. We had an $800 house, 
and after the show I suggested we put 
the money in the safe at the hotel and 
in the morning settle all bills for the 
week, including salaries. I certainly 
started something, for Hicks let out a 
war-whoop like a Comanche Indian: 
‘Say, young feller, I’ll settle the affairs 
of this company all by myself; who in 
hell do you think you are, anyway?’ 

““*In this particular case I am the spe- 
cial representative of the Bugville K. P. 
lodge, and it’s up to me to look after 
their interests and I am thoroughly con- 
vinced it will be much more convenient 
to do so here in Bugville than San Fran- 





cisco,’ I replied; then introducing him 
to the town marshal continued: ‘Hicks, 
throwing the bull is a good deal like 
throwing the boomerang, it sometimes 
swats the thrower on its return, and as 
your cleverness has seemed to depreciate 
since your last appearance in these parts, 
I would advise you to carry out your 
original plans of taking the midnight 
train to San Francisco or you will sleep 
in the town’s private lodgings, and in 
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was forging his way where most mana- 
gers and actors long to be heard from; , 
but his son had remained with him, play- 
ing parts and learning the managerial 
end of the game, so Dick felt safe in 
leaving the company in his hands, while 
he and Ma left for a year’s rest. They 
first stepped on California soil in Los 
Angeles where they soon recuperated, 
but doing nothing got tiresome, and be- 
lieving in the old motto: “’Tis better 
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the morning stand trial for willful in- 
tent to defraud.’ He took the tip, and 
left without bidding the company good- 
bye, or leaving a forwarding address to 
send him his share of the receipts. The 
company has been reorganized as The 
Dick Loomis Dramatic Co., and is 
booked for Pruneville for the coming 
week. Elson joins me with our best. 
“Sincerely yours, 

“Dick Loomis.” 

“P. $.—I forgot to mention my lead- 
ing lady is an old flame of mine. ‘The 
wedding takes place on the stage Sat- 
urday night after the show, with the 
audience invited to remain as special 
guests which insures another packed 
house. Hope to be in Frisco soon, and 
rest assured you will be invited to dine 
with the bride and groom at the swellest 
cafe on dear old Broadway. You might 
post this letter in a conspicuous place 
at The Club, in order to assist Hicks 
in herding another flock to be slaught- 
ered.— Dick. 

It was many years before Dick saw 
his beloved Frisco again for. the com- 
pany toured Southern California, then 
on East, and within five years Dick, was 
one of the best known, most successful 
and best liked repertoire managers in the 
business, and at the end of thirty years 
felt he had earned a good long rest. He 
had never ventured on Broadway, being 
contented with the success of his rep 
company from year to year. His daugh- 
ter married a rising young manager who 


to wear out than rust out,” Dick in- 
vestigated the movies, and was soon cast 
in a picture which, much to his delight, 
was going to San Francisco for local 
atmosphere. They arrived at 10 a. m., 
and as there wasn’t to be any “shooting” 
that day he started out to look up old 
friends, and visit old familiar places. 
Prohibition had closed The Club and 
other hang-outs of that class. He scanned 
the registers of all the leading theatrical 
hotels, but not a familiar name in sight. 
Variety theatres were a thing of the 
past, and only one stock house in town, 
but all strangers to him. With a heavy 
heart he boarded a sight-seeing car for 
Golden Gate Park, the Cliff House and 
the Presidio. On he return he strolled 
over to Broadway, believing he would 
surely run into some of the old-timers 
at dinner. The largest cafe on the street 
with a seating capacity of 300, had ex- 
actly six people at the tables. The next 
largest, just across the street, was doing 
the same rushing business. 

A few doors further along, his old 
favorite place of the long ago, where: 
“The wine went ‘round, and the songs 
were sung,” he went in and sat down, 
making thirteen in all which, from a 
theatrical standpoint, was the limit of 
endurance. A young guy was at the 
piano pounding out a concoction of the 
jazz order for a chit of a thing to 
shimmy; said shimmy being a sort of 
evolution of the old-time hoochy- 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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The Frona Wait Colburn Prizes 


Given by San Francisco Branch, League of American Pen Women 


$50.00 $30.00 $20.00 


$100.00 in all to be awarded the three best stories concerning the cultural life of Northern 
California from 1870 to 1890. Further, the fourth story will be given honorable mention. 
Stories must treat of the founding of the education, society, art, music and periodicals by 
the sons and daughters who came after the GOLD RUSH DAYS. 


“GAY NINETIES” 
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HE above expression was freely used 

to designate an epoch in California 
history which was justly famed for its 
gay social life. The really constructive 
period which made these conditions pos- 
sible began shortly after California was 
admitted te the union. During the first 
20 years of statehood the only com- 
munication with the outside world was 
by ship via Panama or Cape Horn or 
else by an ox team across the plains. 
Both processes were slow and difficult. 
The communities thrown upon their own 
resources developed a reliance on self 
for their recreation and amusement. The 
younger generation, coming naturally at 
that time, decided that it was their duty 
to found society, and they proceeded to 
do it along classical lines. 

Riches had suddenly been accumulated, 
but it was soon discovered that mines 
would not make a great commonwealth. 
There must be diversified pursuits and 
general cultural activities. The found- 
ing of various educational and social in- 
stitutions; the changing from mining to 


agriculture; the inception of fruit and 
cattle raising; the making of wine; the 
development of lumber interests from a 
logging camp to a flourishing mountain 
town . . . all these are included in the 
stirring times between the coming of the 
first transcontinental railroads, to the re- 
finement of the ornate and the complex 
life of the nineties. It is against this 
background that the prize stories of this 
contest must be written. There is ample 
material for a type of fiction as distinc- 
tive as anything Bret Harte or Jack 
London ever wrote. When these stories 
are written they will be more character- 
istic of the spirit of the West than the 
writings of either of the authors men- 
tioned ; clean, wholesome, virile and full 
of spirit. There was nothing degenerate 
about the sons of the pioneers. They 
took themselves seriously and conscien- 
tiously tried to live up to their oppor- 
tunities and obligations. Let us try to do 
them justice in these, our later chronicles 
of their aspirations and achievements. 
Frona Wait CoLsurn. 
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No limit on treatment, which may be adventure, mystery, romance, psycho-analysis, in the 
form of comedy or tragedy. Competitors must be Californians by birth or adoption, and the 
story must be of territory north of the Tehachapi Pass. New writers are especially solicited. 
Manuscripts must be anonymous, with the name and address of the writer in a separate, 
sealed envelope bearing the title of the story. Length of story to be 6,000 words, but there 
will be allowed a leeway of 1,000 words short or exceeding 6,000. Competition closes Feb- 


ruary 1, 1927. : 
All manuscripts must be sent to Story Contest Editor, Overland Monthly, 356 Pacific 


Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Further information may be obtained from the Story Contest Editor, Overland Monthly, 
356 Pacific Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
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koochy; said evolution consisting of 
transferring the wiggling from the 
middle to the upper part of the body 
with the same dying expression of the 
eyes. In the good old pre-war, and pre- 
prohi days, the place supported a five- 
piece orchestra, and packed them in 
every evening with a jolly, happy crowd, 
eating, drinking, smoking, laughing and 
chatting. The contrast made Dick so 
sick at the “tummy” it took his appetite. 
He hurriedly left and dropped into a 
combination musical, comedy picture 
theatre, but the show was so confound- 
edly decent for the location that used 
to support the old Bella-Union, he 
rushed out for fresh air to regain his 
waning strength. With the thought 
that, “surely there must be some of the 
old life on the Barbary Coast.” He 
started in that direction, but when he 
turned on Pacific street he almost col- 
lapsed—there was just one man in sight. 
The shock staggered him as in the old 
days it was almost impossible to get 
through the crowds at that hour. Gaz- 
ing into what used to be the most fa- 
mous dance hall ‘“‘on the coast,” he spied 
one soft drink bartender, and only one, 
whereas it formerly took a half dozen 
to serve the multitude with the real 
stuff, and this fellow was smoking a 
cigar and reading the evening paper with 
his feet cocked up on the bar. A couple 
of chickens were waltzing with the same 
number of gobs to the music of a piano 
and snare drum. Half a dozen other 
damsels—or dam fairsells—were sitting 
around smoking and chatting, whilé 
waiting for partners; probably discus- 


was late and we must stake our claims 
before dark. The next morning, on our 
way back, we knocked on the door of the 
one and only cabin that showed a sign of 
life. Even before the door was opened, 
we knew that Nig was one of the occu- 
pants, for we heard the glad half-whine 
of this great black hound, and as we 
stepped inside he was the first to wel- 
come us. Nig always did like company. 
Ely was here, and one of Jack’s partners. 
For a month they had been prospecting 
the shallow ground, but with indifferent 
luck. Of course they had had the usual 
show of color, but nothing more, and 
had intended to leave on the following 
morning for the camp at Stewart River. 
My partner and I, on the contrary, were 
bound for Dawson, to record our newly 
staked claims. 

The four of us were old friends and 
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sing Einstein’s theory of relativity. With 
the abiding faith that somewhere in 
Frisco the “Spirit of Bacchus” still 
reigned, he moseyed on and rubbered 
into every deserted dive and dance hall 
on both sides of the street to his bitter 
sorrow. He wandered through the 
alleys which used to be thronged with 
a mixed procession that jostled each 
other like vultures over carrion of the 
desert, but now in darkness and grave- 
yard loneliness. Reaching Chinatown he 
counted half a dozen Chinese on the 
streets, and a sight-seeing car with a 
handful of tourists seeking an atmosphere 
that had vanished like a fog. The high 
life which formerly held forth from Pa- 
cific to California, and from Stockton 
to Kearny streets, was completely wiped 
off the map. The old opportunities of 
wrecking oneself mentally, morally and 
physically are denied the rising genera- 
tion. Absolutely disgusted with the new 
trend of affairs, and with a vow to never 
set foot on the old sacred spot again he 
turned to go when he heard someone 
say: 

“Cull, can’t you give a lift to and old- 
timer who is down and out?” His first 
inclination was to pass on without heed- 
ing the request, as he had liberally re- 
sponded to several appeals of a like 
nature during the evening, but there 
was something so familiar in the sound 
of the voice he stopped to investigate. 
Of all the remnants of a wrecked life 
this fellow was the limit. He had reached 
the stage of degeneracy where alcohol 
had lost its power, and nothing but a 


(Continued from Page 10) 


we sat chatting for the best part of an 
hour. Their work was done, and we had 
plenty of time as it was but fourteen 
or fifteen miles to “Sixty Mile” Post, 
where we had left our sled and outfit. 
Before leaving, I asked of Ely, “How is 
Nig behaving?” Nig, whose black head 
had been resting on my knee, turned to- 
ward Ely as if better to hear his an- 
swer. “Has he played any more tricks,” 
I added, “since that day he left you in 
the lurch on the new wood trail.”’ “No,” 
answered Ely, “that was his first and 
only offense, but he still hates the old 
sled andthe sight of a harness makes 
his flesh creep. Watch him while I tell 
him of tomorrow, of the crazy, soft go- 
ing we shall have, and a load that would 
give him good ground for complaint, 
could he speak.” 





shot from the needle could revive the 
small spark of mentality that still re- 
mained in his thick skull. They gazed 
into each other’s eyes for a second, then 
the fellow’s head dropped as he grasped 
the coin which was put in his hand, and 
without any display of gratitude, quickly 
descended into the basement of a Chi- 
nese opium joint. Hicks was reaping the 
just reward of a true follower and past- 
master of the principles of the B. T. U. 
He was a living, breathing illustration 
that the creed of the B. T. U.: “Can 
not grow figs on thistles’”’; neither can it 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. It 
was organized in the Garden of Eden, 
and has raised more hell on earth than 
Lucifer and his gang, causing the down- 
fall of Rome—fomenting the American, 
French and Russian revolutions—insti- 
gating the world war and its next Grand 
Master Stroke will b—WHAT ? Satan 
only knows, for he is its sponsor. 

With a—“‘well! I'll be damned—” 
Dick hit the trail for Market street, 
but got in bad with a copper by asking: 
“Why the funeral procession this time 
of night?” 

The stillness of everything was so 
nauseating he hiked to his hotel, and 
asked for the key to his room in order 
to drown his sorrow in slumber. One 
of his fellow members of the company 
who was sitting in the lobby said to him: 
“Pretty early to be retiring, isn’t it Dick, 
what’s that matter—find Frisco too gay 
for you?” 

“No,” he replied, “I am retiring be- 
cause I find Frisco TOO DAMN 
DISGUSTINGLY SOBER.” 


Nig—The Outside Dog 


“Poor Nig,” he went on, speaking 
earnestly to the dog, “tomorrow, I am 
afraid, will go down in your diary as a 
black, atrocious day; tomorrow, in your 
dog’s heart, you will curse this frost- 
bitten land and the gold that lured us 
here. Yes, Nig, and I shall help you 
swear, this at least I can promise you. 
Remember the time we had getting here? 
How we slaved, how we fouled every 
root and wind-fall on the creek. Poor 
boy, I was sorry for you that day, but 
it had to be done. Tomorrow, Nig, we 
repeat this performance.” 

Nig looked here and there about: him 
as his master spoke. He did not like these 
mournful tones; no good ever came from 
such sad-sounding, pitiable words. It was 
a bad omen already, he knew a flood of 
wretchedness was lying in wait for him 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Ideal for 
January Investors 


May we submit our January offerings of 
first mortgage bonds underwritten by 
S. W. Straus & Co.? 


You may choose from a list that includes 
bonds secured by income earning build- 
ings of every character in major cities 
throughout the country. 


Maturities and interest payment dates 
may be chosen to meet your individual 
requirements. 


Complete information on our unusual list 
of January offerings wi!l be sent promptly 
upon your request. 


Ask for Booklet A-1730 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


Incorporated 
EsTABLISHED 1882 INVESTMENT Bonps 


Straus BuILDING 
79 Post St., San Francisco 
523 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 


Straus BuILDING 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St., New York 


STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


45 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 
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HOTEL SENATOR 


Facing Capitol Park 
Sacramento, California 


HE discriminating guest will enjoy the luxurious 

appointments, the delicious food and cour- 
teous service of The Senator. This scenic- view 
hotel is located in the midst of the business, shop- 
ping and theatre district, and on the direct motor 
route to Seattle or Los Angeles. Dancing every 
evening. Moderate rates. 


CHARLES R. FRASER, Manager 
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Palms anda patch 
of green 


OW unlike the ordinary hotel vista is the charm- 
ing sweep of Union Square glimpsed from the 
windows of the Hotel Plaza. 

Light, airy rooms with windows framing green 
grass and swaying palms make the Plaza distinctly 
a hotel for discriminating people. 

The central location of the Plaza assures you the 
utmost convenience to theaters, shops and business. 
No traffic problems to worry about. Won’t you come 
and see for yourself? 

Rates from $2.00 


HOTEL PLAZA 


Post Street at Stockton San Francisco 
W. Freeman Burbank, Manager 
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A Horoscope of George Sterling 


T WAS written in the heavens at the 

time of the November lunation, and 
he who could read the stellar script read 
—that ere the moon waxed full a great 
soul would pass out. A soul—far famed 
—a poet, and he should go in mystery, 
either through liquid or poison and in 
secret. 

Neptune, the planet that rules poets 
and poetry, liquids, poisons and secret 
things was high in the mid-heaven in 
the tenth house, the house of fame, in 
the sign of the Sun, Leo, which rules 
the heart, making a square to Saturn, 
the planet of death, from the sign of 
death, Scorpio, from the first house. 

Into this first house, came the Novem- 
ber lunation, in opposition to the planet 
Mars, whose nature can be summed up 
in one word—force, and square to Jupi- 
ter in the fourth house, which house rep- 
resents the end of things. 

And, before the Moon was full, 
George Sterling, poet, beloved of all 
who knew him or his work, passed to 
his Maker. 

The following quotation from Shakes- 
peare seems to echo the condition of the 


vear 1926. 


‘When the planets 

In evil mixture, to disorder wander, 

What plagues! and what portents! what 
mutiny ! 

What raging of the seas! shaking of the 
earth! 

Commotion of the winds!” 


which has been classed by astrologers as 
one of the worst in history—the cross 
of 1926—it is called as Jupiter has been 
in opposition to Neptune, Saturn in op- 
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By Martie Lois Fest 


position to Mars and each square to each 
other during this year. 

George Sterling was born in Long 
Island, New York, December 1, 1869, 
the time of day not being known, only 
the reading of the planets in signs can 
be given. 

When fate shuffled the cards for 
George Sterling, she was not over kind 
in many ways, but she did hand him the 
card of genius, the power to dream un- 
heard of dreams, dreams of the soul and 
the ability to give these inner visions 
voice. ; 

He was born in the double bodied sign 
of Sagittarius, a mutable, fiery sign, the 
ninth of the Zodiac. It gives a just and 
honorable disposition, great activity of 
mind and body with a strange prophetic 
power, and no doubt George Sterling 
had the power to often make true predic- 
tions quite unexpectedly. He loved every- 
thing that was open and free, was kind- 
hearted and very sympathetic, but at 
times perhaps too impulsive. He had a 
love of liberty and freedom, dislike for a 
master, and would not be driven. 

The ruling planet of this sign is be- 
nign Jupiter, the greater fortune. 

The Moon in the sign Scorpio is not 
happily placed as it signifies attachments 
or attractions and difficulties with the 
opposite sex and inharmony in the mar- 
riage state. This was proven by his mar- 
riage to Miss Carrie Rand in 1900, when 
the Moon in his chart came to a conjunc- 
tion with the planet Mars and Marsly 
progression had come to a conjunction 
with Venus. In 1915 he was divorced 
and at that time the Moon had come to 
a conjunction with the planet Uranus in 
opposition to Venus. 
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Uranus in this chart is in opposition 
to Venus and this would bring unex- 
pected tragedy in connection with his 
love affairs. It would cause him to be 
fascinated or in some way affected by the 
magnetism of those of the opposite sex 
who would be attracted to him. Sudden 
and unexpected disappointments would 
threaten him, and there would be sud- 
den financial losses. This aspect would 
cause separation, divorce and many 
estrangements from friends and loved 
ones. 

Four of his planets were in fire signs, 
giving him an abundance of energy and 
four planets in cardinal signs, and to 
the latter signs is due his creative genius 
and from the position of the Sun in trine 
aspect to Neptune. This favors the pos- 
sibility of developing his spiritual fac- 
ulties, for this intensified the spiritual 
vibrations in his aura, and enabled him 
to hear the harmony of the spheres 
and Mercury in conjunction with the 
Sun gave him the power to express it in 
magnificent verse. 

When fate handed the sweet cup of 
genius to George Sterling, she also ap- 
plied the whip lash of Saturn, Saturn 
the ponderous planet with his eleven 
Moons, for she bound his Sun to this 
planet of oppression, to Saturn the reaper, 
and he it was who said—time—and life’s 
cord was cut. 

Although Saturn is binding, he has his 
good qualities too, its position in Sagit- 
tarius gave him a philosophical, honest 
and fearless plain spoken personality. A 
dual life of popularity and seclusion. 
It gave him many friends, public friends 
and supporters. It gave him ability to 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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A 
California 


Parade 


Youngest among literary quarter- 
lies, THE AMERICAN PARADE is na- 
tional in its scope. In its fourth issue 
(dated October) California is notably 
to the fore. Read, among other fea- 
tures: 

























AMBROSE BIERCE AS HE 
REALLY WAS, an intimate ac- 
count of the great critic’s life and 
death, by Adolphe de Castro. 


The MAN OF GOD, a pungent 
portrait of a modern Protestant 
uplifter, by David Warren Ryder 
of San Francisco. 


THE DWELLER IN DARK- 
NESS, a sonnet by George Sterl- 
ing, one of the greatest of Amer- 
ican poets. 


The whole glittering pageantry of 
American life. 


The circus going by the door. 


The 
American 
Parade 


Edited by W. Adolphe Roberts 
$1.00 a Copy $4.00 a Year 
Address 166 Remsen Street 
Brooklyn, New York 


On Sale in San Francisco at the 
Emporium and Paul Elder’s 
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“The Heaven Tappers” in Review 


By ALINE KISTLER 


EVERSING the customary East to 

West movement of plays, Edwin 
Carewe proposes to take The Heaven 
Tappers,” now playing at the Columbia 
Theatre, from the West to the East. 
And he will probably succeed. For San 
Francisco has received “The Heaven 
Tappers” enthusiastically and the play 
is already scheduled for Los Angeles and 
points east. So, probably, this play of 
George Scarborough and Annette West- 
bay’s will soon see Broadway. 

The play is not a strong one, intellec- 
tually. But it has a great pull on the 
emotions, if we may be so kind in desig- 
nating the primal superstitions aroused. 
The same quality that “gets” the crooks 
in the play itself also “gets” the audience. 
It is that unavoidable question—‘‘is there 
a God and, if so, how far may the scof- 





fer dare to blaspheme.” 

The “Parson,” the arch crook who 
calls religion “the world’s greatest graft” 
and decides to grab some of the loot for 
himself, calls the mountaineers “fools” 
for their religious superstitions but in 
the end he finds his followers and even 
himself the same sort of “fools.” 

If “The Heaven Tappers” solved the 
question it raises it would no doubt re- 
main in the West where it started and 
merely play its role of transient amuse- 
ment as hundreds of plays have before. 
But it arouses a questioning that cannot 
be answered finally so it will undoubt- 
edly go on across the continent, gather- 
ing in its wake discussions, conjectures, 
half fears and even condemnations but, 
nevertheless, gaining a momentum that 
will demand the attention of Broadway. 











FREMONT OLDER’S 
NEW BOOK 


My Own Story 





“My Own Story” is more than biography — it moves with 
the swiftness of an engrossing adventure novel—it is a valu- 
able study in practical politics and sociology—it is a page 
from the history of San Francisco and California. 

~~ 


“My Own Story” by one of the most famous newspaper 
editors of the last quarter-century, is an important book of 
the year. Get your copy at any bookstore today. 


Price $2.50 
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The Value of Noise 


Harry DANIEL in the Thrift Magazine 


GREAT many persons with thin, 
LX sensitive nerves are complaining 
about the ever increasing volume of noise 
we hear all about us. It is a fact, which 
can not very well be denied, that in no 
field of human endeavor has there been 
as much progress made in the last few 
years as in the realm of noise. 

The building industry alone turns out 
more than $6,000,000,000 worth of 
noise each year, and the automobile in- 
dustry is adding some $14,000,000,000 
worth of noise to our national supply, 
including what is necessary for upkeep. 
There are now more than 20,000,000 


automobile horns in the United States 


DORCHESTER 
HOTEL 


Northeast Corner Sutter 
and Gough Streets 


A REFINED HOME 


Catering to permanent and 
transient guests; both Amer- 
ican and European plan 








Cars 1-2-3 stop in front of door 


Single rooms, with or with- 
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Rates Very Reasonable 
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free from adenoids and tonsilitis, which 
means one horn for every six listeners. 
If we could carry these statistics still 
further it would no doubt be found that 
there are today more street cars with 
flat wheels, more bus boys who have 
learned how to drop trays full of dishes, 
more steam whistles, more cafeterias, 
more football games, more fire depart- 


ments answering false alarms, and more Alexandria Pages 
small boys, than ever before in our coun- 





% hs : are 
try’s history. And, turning to the realms , ; 
of art, we find the saxophone, the hurdy- Quick On The Trigger! 
gurdy, the tenor drum and the radio 
humorist. 


But kind nature has always adjusted 


us to environment, and the belief is Their watchword is smiling cour- 


tesy.—This is but one of the 


rapidly taking form in scientific circles features of this great hotel where 

that the American baby of the not distant thoughtful and kindly service 

future will, happily be born wearing combines with ideal comfort and 

ear-mufts. surroundings to make a stay 
And still, in spite of the screaming enjoyable. 

riveter, the barking taxi and the mid- 

night back-fire which always makes us RATES 

wonder who got shot that time, is it not Per Day, single, European Plan 

true that noise is a necessary element 120 rooms with running water 

of current progress? Holding both hands MS OOF a. 

tightly over both ears we answer, “Yes.” 160 rooms with bath - 6.0010 8.00 

Show us a noisy town and we'll show Double, $4.00 up 

you a town of rising real estate values, Alene canter oftengp end tenntiid coome 

show us a noisy street and we'll show ee ue 


you a long line of busy tradesmen, show 
us a man who stands right up on both 
feet and talks right out what he thinks 
and laughs right out what he feels, and 
99.7 times out of 100 we'll show you a 
real rip-snorter who is always hitting on 
every cylinder. 
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of December, 1926 
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Sterling’s Horoscope 
(Continued from Page 27) 


create his own dignity and prophetic 
insight with regard to future welfare. 
It gave him death amid good surround- 
ings- 

The conjunction of the Sun and Sat- 
urn caused him at times to incur oppo- 
sition, enmity and jealousy ; his ambitions 
were frequently thwarted; but, all who 
have mounted the ladder of fame have 
found it a ladder of swords. 

The position of Mars in Capricorn 
gave him honor and fame in his profes- 
sion and as the only major aspect Mars 
makes is to Mercury this fame is indi- 


cated to come from writing and literary 
pursuits. 

Venus in Capricorn tended to uplift 
him and place him in positions of trust. 
It gave him social and business popular- 
ity friends of high standing and gain 
and advancement through them, but this 
position also was a cause of disappoint- 
ment in love, domestic unhappiness, cold- 
ness or indifference on the part of his 
wife. . 

The planet Jupiter was in Taurus, 
giving a love of justice, a nature that is 
affectionate and generous, peaceful re- 
served and firm. There would be two 
conflicting desires in his heart, at times 
he would wish for long journeys, travels 
in foreign lands to broaden his vision, 
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then again Jupiter in Taurus would give 
him love of home, and no desire for any 
change. 


The Moon was in trine aspect to 
Uranus and this gave him great origin 
ality and independence of the mind, 
which was quick, intuitive and very vivid 
in its imagination. This aspect tended 
to awaken the imaging faculties, and 
lead his mind into original lines. 


The mystic planet Uranus was in 
Cancer and this indicated that he was 
sensitive and attuned to the psychic vibra- 
tions and capable of cultivating these 
powers. This was another indication of 
the cause.of separation from his wife, as 
Uranus in Cancer when afflicted by Ve- 
nus, would cause a chaotic condition in 
his home. This also would give him a 
tendency to nervous indigestion, as Can- 
cer rules the stomach, and at times if 
gas had oppressed him it would crowd his 
heart, giving rise to the thought that he 
might have been suffering from heart 
disease. 


Of the planet Neptune very little is 
known at present, but George Sterling 
was one‘of the few who was able to re- 
spond to its vibrations. 


Neptune in Aries filled him with re- 
ligious enthusiasm, though perhaps not of 
the orthodox kind, but gave him an en- 
ergy and ambition to push forward to the 
front rank in the line of thought that he 
espoused, and it brought him forward as 
a public character, beloved by all who 
were fortunate enough to have him call 
them—friend. 


Not knowing the hour when Mr. Ster- 
ling was born all the foregoing deduc- 
tions were derived from the planets in 
the signs and their aspects. As the houses 
in which the planets are placed form such 
an important feature of a horoscope, also 
the signs on the cusps of the houses af- 
fect the chart so materially, it is almost 
impossible to indicate what caused the 
death, after the person has passed beyond. 


There is just one adverse aspect and 
that_is, the Moon by progression has 
formed a conjunction with Saturn, and 
this would for the time being retard his 
progress, limit his actions, and bring him 
sorrowful anl depressing experiences. It 
would make him sensitive and rather in- 
clined to brood and despond, looking 
upon the dark side of things. It is not a 
good position for health, and it always 
marks a critical stage in one’s life. It 
is the beginning of changes that are to 
come, and in this life the changes came, 
not to be worked out on this sphere but 
on a higher plane. 


The stars have spoken and the angel 
of mercy has taken the soul of George 
Sterling into its keeping. 
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Nig—Outside Dog 


(Continued from Page 25) 


somewhere, somehow, and he rose to his 
feet, the picture of a thoroughly discour- 
aged dog, and walked over to the side of 
the stove where he lay down with his 
head resting on his two forepaws and his 
eyes roving speculatively from face to 
face. Finally, as he saw no encourage- 
ment on the features before him, he 
closed his eyelids as if in sleep. When 
again he opened them, a few minutes 
later, I thought I saw a new light in 
them; a sort of greenish glint*that had 
something of cunning, something of the 
Old Nick in it. Somehow, it startled me, 
as it did Ely; for he, too, saw it. 

“What now,” he asked. “Are you 
planning mischief?” “If we were not 
so far from home, I would say you were 
bent on deserting. Well, it won’t hurt 
to keep an eye on you; you have plenty 
of savey in that good-looking noodle of 
yours, old boy. Many men I could name 
would do well in the world had they 
but half of your understanding. Too 
bad, Nig, that speech has been denied 
such as you.” 

But Nig never moved a muscle. His 
eyes, only, showed a gleam of intelli- 
vence as they closed with a nervous 
flutter of the lids; and the short tail, 
now and again, beat a slow, measured 
tattoo on the bare, dirt floor behind him. 
About ten o’clock we again shouldered 
our packs, and bidding our friends Good- 
bye we made a second start, arriving 
shortly before dark at “Sixty Mile” 
post. 

In the morning, as we opened our 
cabin door—it was still lacking two 
hours of daylight—a big, black form 
shot through the opening. Nig had de- 
serted once more. 

This was the last time I saw Nig. 
We left him in care of the Post-Factor 
and went on our way. That he was 
forgiven, we had no doubt, but he did 
transgress again, for we heard later of 
a successful endeavor when he deserted 
his master at Indian River, and returned 
in the night to Stewart River, rather 
than pull an over-loaded sled through 
new snow-fall. This Nig did as a mat- 
ter of course, and Ely took the back-trail 
for thirty-five miles before he found him. 
Even then, I know, he was forgiven; for 
no man born of woman could harbor 
ill-will for long in the face of those 
gentle, ever-smiling eyes. 

Yes, Jack London said it—“Laughing 
eyes and a boundless good nature!” This 
was Nig’s birthright. Love, too, was his, 
and sympathy; and also, there was in 
his make-up a touch of the Devil that 
made him well-nigh human. 








Villa 
By Tyver ADAMS 
(Continued from Last Month) 


decided to take a trip to the north. 

After a short stay in Chihuahua he 
went to El Paso, where he met General 
Scott. The American general received 
him kindly and assured the rough war- 
rior of the friendship of the United 
States, always providing he should sta- 
bilize his power and protect foreign in- 
terests in Mexico. All of which Villa 
readily promised should be done. No 
doubt lingered in his mind as to his com- 
plete sway in Mexico. 


Then up from the south cames news 
that staggered him. “President” Gutier- 
rez and his “cabinet” had fled, carrying 
with them ali available funds and the 
majority of the troops in the capital. 
The Carrancistas in the gulf states were 
showing renewed activity. General An- 
geles, his trusted lieutenant, was show- 
ing a lack of zeal that might betoken 
treason. 


Over the border and southward went 
the indomitable Villa with twenty men 
at his back. It was the return from 
Elba once more. At Queretaro they 
stopped. There was a body of troops 
quartered there. To which faction they 
pertained now the miniature Napoleon 
neither knew nor cared. He presented 
himself at the quarters of these troops 
with his twenty followers. There was 
no second Ney there in command to wel- 
come him. In fact, their commanding 
officer was not there at all. 


“Fall into line, fully armed and 
equipped, and prepare to follow me!” 
the doughty Pancho ordered the aston- 
ished troops. The men knew Villa and 
hesitated not to obey his command. 

From place to place moved Villa, 
gathering reinforcements everywhere. He 
called for a concentration at Aguas Cali- 
entes of all those faithful to his inter- 
ests. He proclaimed himself “Chief of 
the Revolution” and established a gov- 
ernment in Chihuahua City. In a few 
weeks’ time, with a formidable army 
once more at his beck, Villa’s star was 
again in the ascendant. 

For some time the Villistas continued 
triumphant. Many important places fell 
into their power, including the beautiful 
city of Guadalajara. This city received 
the Villistas with open arms. They had 
suffered much at the hands of the Car- 
rancistas. But they soon found that the 
new masters were no better than the old. 
“Pillage and Rapine”’ might well have 
been the motto of all the revolutionary 
factions. 

Villa, utterly untutored in military 
science, gambled too much with chance. 


Sic in his power, Villa now 


Obstinate, self-willed, he would take no 
heed of the counsels of those better in- 
structed. The cruel excesses he and his 
men were guilty of began to count 
against them. The Carrancistas began to 
gain ground in the north, under the lead- 
ership of Obregon. 

With utter lack of foresight, Villa 
sent exhausted men, scantily supplied 
with ammunition, against Obregon at 
Celaya. Obregon defeated the Villistas 
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here twice. Villa’s star began to decline 
from this time. 

Napoleon’s campaign in France in 
1814, hemmed in by the allies, was a 
marvel of daring and generalship. Villa, 
in a minor way, carried on such a cam- 
paign in Mexico for two months. Dart- 
ing hither and thither with lightning ra- 
pidity he obtained many successes over 
his ever-increasing enemies. His energy 
and rapidity of movement was a revela- 
tion to the slow-going Mexicans. But 
again, like Napoleon in France, Villa’s 
lieutenants and men began deserting him. 
The strenuous pace, the losing fight, did 
not appeal to their fickle souls. Besides 
arms, ammunition, booty, were growing 
scarce. On the other hand, Carranza 
was gaining strength daily. He had al- 
ready set up his government in the City 
of Mexico and the indications were that 
the United States would soon recognize 
it. 

Some of the Villistas went over to 
Carranza; some, who had accumulated 
ample funds, emigrated. Hipolito, Villa’s 
brother, sent word to him from El Paso 
that he could get no more arms and am- 
munition across the border for the Vil- 
listas. This was a hard blow. 

Making a spectacular forced march 
with his dwindling forces over rugged 
mountain ranges and across arid plains, 
Villa swooped down on Chihuahua City. 
Here he set up his “government.” 

With only his “old guard’”—the fa- 
mous ‘“Dorados”—remaining faithful to 
him, with resources practically exhaust- 
ed, Villa was facing a desperate situa- 
tion. In these straits he bethought him 
of some of his old comrades that had 
grown rich in his service and had “re- 
tired.” Why should he not appeal to 
them now for financial aid in this hour 
of his dire need? There was Tomas Ur- 
bina, one of his most ancient friends and 
lieutenants, who had grown immensely 
rich serving under him. Villa had enter- 
tained a real affection for Urbina, who 
was now leading a life of ease and lux- 
ury on an immense ranch near San Luis 
Potosi. Villa sent one of his Dorados 
to Urbina requesting financial aid. 

The messenger returned to Chihua- 
hua with this reply from Urbina: “Tell 
Pancho to go to the devil and not to 
bother me any more.” 

The rude answer, the ingratitude of 
his old friend, aroused all the ferocity 
in Villa. 

The enemy may soon drive me out of 
Chihuahua and back to my old life,” he 
told his men, “‘but first I shall teach this 
traitor a lesson.” 

With a hundred of his men Villa went 
by train to San Luis Potosi, the station 
nearest to Urbina’s ranch. In box cars 
at the rear of the train came their 
horses. The men carried several days’ 
rations with them. They would have a 
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long journey on horseback before they 
reached their destination. 

This same Urbina had been one of the 
most unscrupulous and _ bloodthirsty 
among the petty Mexican chieftains. He 
now lived on his ranch like a feudal 
lord of old with a retinue of armed fol- 
lowers and sentinels constantly on guard. 

So when Villa and his men surrounded 
the ranch house early one morning they 
were at once fired upon from the win- 
dows. Villa from ambush yelled: 

“Tt is I, Tomas—your old friend, 
Pancho Villa.” But this brought no re- 
sponse from the house except renewed 
firing. 

The house was closely surrounded 
with shrubbery. One of Villa’s men, 
more daring than the rest, managed to 
make his way unobserved to an unguard- 
ed lower window. Creeping through 
this he threw wide open the double 
front doors. “Ven, camaradas!” he 
shouted. 

Villa and his followers made a rush 
and entered the ranch house. No quarter 
was given the defenders. Whether they 
surrendered or not, they were pitilessly 
shot. But Urbina was not to be found. 
After a fruitless search for him, Villa 
came to the conclusion that his former 
lieutenant had not been in the house. 
Suddenly one of the men standing by a 
rear window shouted: “Alla se va!” 
(there he goes). 

From some mysterious hiding place a 
figure had emerged and was running to- 
ward a thicket of arbustos. 

“Shoot him!” yelled Villa. 

A dozen shots rang out and the fleeing 
figure staggered and fell. 

When Villa and his men reached the 
spot the victim had succeeded in scram- 
bling to his feet and was weakly endeav- 
oring to continue his flight. 

“Stop!” cried Villa, grasping the un- 
happy wretch and whirling him about 
violently. Then he exclaimed sarcastic- 
ally, as he recognized the familiar face 
of Urbina: “So it is you, my dear 
Tomas!”’ 

Urbina, with blood streaming from his 
right shoulder, stammered miserably: 
“Yes, Pancho, it is I, Tomas—your old 
comrade, Tomas.” 

“Basta!” (enough) Villa interrupted 
him. Then perceiving the fainting condi- 
tion of his old comrade he said, with 
mock sympathy: “But you are badly 
wounded, Tomas. Let us go to the house 
and I shall have my men bandage your 
wounds.” 

Very carefully, considerately, Villa as- 
sisted his ancient friend to the house and 
seated him: in a chair. Here the men 
afforded the best first-aid treatment to 
the wounded man that lay within their 
power. When this was completed, Villa 
seated himself facing Urbina. 


(Concluded Next Month) 
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WHAT’S WHAT ON THE 
EDITOR’S DESK 
6¢P)AMN Foolishness” kills 20,000 

people, injures 450,000 and de- 
stroys $1,000,000,000 worth of property 
yearly, says Mr. Smith in his ONE- 
WAY STREET, this month. The auto- 
mobile driver does not take into con- 
sideration that the pedestrian has the 
right of way, and it is only the Regular 
Fellow who uses common-sense, whether 
he sits behind the wheel or assumes the 
role of pedestrian. He is always tolerant 
toward the other fellow’s fault. Are 
you a Regular Fellow or one of the 
Damn Foolishness’ army? Ask yourself 
this after you have read this article. 


PP 


LINE KISTLER has given us a 

most interesting insight into May- 
nard Dixon’s art, in this issue. This is 
a new age, and Dixon believes firmly 
in creating a medium to suit the age. 
Art has been handed down from the 
stone age .. . from the other ages, why 
not from this age in a practical medium? 
Art should not be effaced and artists 
should be known by the work, more than 
by the dates of their birth and death. 
Miss Kistler has not given us a bio- 
graphical sketch as most art critics do, 
she has given us something vital in con- 
nection with Dixon’s work and his future 
work. 


- 


IGHT fiction is not easily written, 

yet one would feel it is the easiest 
accomplishment after reading Alan Yan- 
tis’ QUIEN SABE. Yantis has a pen 
which flows fluently and his style is 
equal to that of some of our best short- 
story writers. One can feel the tenseness 
of the pokér game. One can almost feel 
the staring of the eyes of the long-horn 
and certainly one can see the Mexican 
with the scar across the left ear. It is 
a story worth reading, as all Overland 
stories are. 


What’s What on the Editor’s Desk 


EQUIEM OF DENVER is the 
first of a series of articles on 
Western cities written by Carey Mc- 
Williams. McWilliams is a young 
author of Los Angeles who seems already 
sad with the weight of his understanding. 
A little cynical in his reaction to the 
cities of which he writes, yet he gives us 
something intimate, something which is 
the direct reflection of our subconscious 
selves. We may agree or disagree but we 
cannot thoroughly disapprove. The pages 
of Overland will be open to any discus- 
sions from those who may disapprove of 
what Mr. McWilliams has to say. We 
are not taking one side or the other nor 
have we acquired the bitter taste of the 
mad-fury of modern youth. 
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OMETHING different . . . some- 
thing unique in its every expression 
will be the cover Overland Monthly 
will adopt with our March issue. Vir- 
ginia Lemon Taylor is at work on the 
design now and it promises to have the 
distinction of being the only design of 
its kind carried on the cover of a na- 
tional magazine. Virginia Taylor is an 
artist of no little merit. She was trained 
in Bay district art schools and has made 
her art serve her purpose to an amazing 
extent in her few brief years of life. 
Watch for our new cover! 
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ATRICIA loved him’. . . Guy 
Buckalew, the giant-critic towering 
above pigmy-artists. He damned to fro- 
zen purgatory musicians of the Jazz 
school; he battered the writer who in- 
vented pretty Melodramas or success- 
stories. They hated him and loved him, 
and after Patricia had tramped the 
White Mountains with him and boated 
on the Hudson, he disappeared to the 
Southwest and there found Realism .. . 
the kind of realism he had cried for 
from the Pigmy-artists and the sap- 
writing authors of success magazines, 
and yet it wasn‘t realism to him .. . 
“No such thing,” he told Patricia when 
the whip crashed across Lola’s white 
shoulders and the strong white teeth of 
Diego showed through his tightly 
pressed lips. All in all this is a story you 
will remember . . . and you will re- 
member Phillips Kloss. 
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OROTHY ULMAN has given us 
the romance of the founding of the 
Sperry Flour Company in her unique 
style. Miss Ulman has a way of mixing 
the practical side with the romance which 
will thrill you. There is a flash and 
thrust and the advancing movement of 
new industry and the hush and the still- 
ness of many watching the story of this 
new-old industry, flitting through the 
skies, the messengers of ‘the winds, the 
carrier pigeons. We wonder what Austin 
Sperry dreamed that day he sailed into 
San Francisco Bay to this new land of 


enterprise ? 


E HAVEN’T any literati; we 

haven’t any artists, we haven’t any 
magazines, any mewspapers .. . any- 
thing worth while, to hear some people 
talk, but Zoe Battu gives us a concrete 
example of what San Francisco has in 
the way of leaders of industries. She 
has named without fear of contradiction, 
men leading four big industries of the 
West and each of these men is the best 
in the United States in his special line. 
“THE EAST COMES WEST,” says 
Miss Battu, and she proves it beyond a 


doubt. 
be 


ARCH Overland Monthly will be 
an issue every lover of Western 
culture will want to have for his very 
own; every poet and every lover of 
George Sterling. The issue will be de- 
voted entirely to George Sterling’s work 
and appreciations of him as a friend, as 
a Bohemian, as a poet and as a master 
by such writers as James Rorty, Robin- 
son Jeffers, Charmian London, James 
D. Phelan, Clark Ashton Smith and 
many others. Because we have had so 
many requests for back issues of Over- 
land Monthly containing “Rhymes and 
Reactions” and because we know this 
department is of great value to the West, 
and because it gave George Sterling his 
last pleasure in saying whatever he 
wished and of whomever he wished 
through our pages, we are collecting his 
work over the past year in Overland 
and giving it to the world in a farewell 
gesture of our appreciation as well as 
the appreciation of his friends for his 
great friendship, his great spirit, for his 
poetry and for his love of culture. 








